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What are the Facts? 


—o 
BY J. N. TRASK. 


Kate Putnam Osgood’s cows go rhythmically 

‘Cropping the buttercups out of the grass;” 
common prose cows can hardly be starved to 
eat green buttercups. Are not the manufactar- 
ers at Fall River, the operatives, too, if you 
please, frequently presented to news readers in 
as unreal characters as are those poetic cows? 
Two new papers in Boston, one several weeks 
of age, the other starting out on the pyrites or 
pinchbeck rule of shining by unfavorable com- 
parison and by self-praise, seem either to mis- 
characterize the Fall River manufacturers, or 
to have some damaging facts regarding those 
men which are not generally well understood. 
Dark hints, covert sayings, do not enlighten 
people to the best advantage. City soups are 
not the only resource for loafers, tramps and 
honest paupers; thousands of farmers have to 
feed them, not only indirectly at the poor- 
house, but with actual bread-and-butter at their 
own doors and tables. Thousands in the coun- 
try, bred to labor, would be glad to know 
whether the fruits of their labor are well bestowed 
when they risk the peace or the lives of their 
household by taking in vagrants, or are merely 
thrown away upon voluntary tramps; whether 
the beggar of the turnpike has been cruelly cut 
off from work, or has petulantly and needlessly 
left the mill-door to be shut behind him. Most of 
us in the country have not been to Fall River to 
seek the facts regarding last summer’s disturb- 
ance; do not wish to go; could not afford to go if 
we wished. We have depended upon the news- 
papers. We do not expect in the dailies and 
political weeklies an impoverishing devotion to 
moral uprightness or to genuine independence 
and impartial discussion; they are made to sell ; 
but we suppose that they give approximately 
the tacts as facts transpire in open matters of 
news. Here, then, are what many of us under- 
stand as the facts about Fall River; the Age 
and the Rule have not given us even a correc- 
tion of these: Fall River is a city, and typical; 
not the only source of our Bohemians. Its 
chief business is the making of cloths, espe- 
cially prints. Its mills are owned by capitalists, 
single orincorporations. December, 1874, the 
mill-owners concluded to reduce the rate of pay 
for the different branches of work in making 
cloths, for the reasons that they were manufac- 
turing beyond the actual demands of buyers, 
and profits were falling off. January 1, 1875, 
the reduction took effect. The workmen grum- 
bled, but kept their places. Early in Fébruary 
they left three of the mills; a few weeks later, 
three more. By April lst prices had risen and 
all were at work. InJune the mill-owners gave 
notice that the reduction must again take effect 
from the first of July. Manufacturers, miners, 
railway companies had already begun to make 
reductions, and in many places have made them 
since. At Fall River, July 1, most of the work- 
men practically joined in a strike for their old 
rate of wages, too’ what they called a ‘‘vaca- 
tion” for thirty days; that over, they took an- 
other for thirty days; and took both apparently 
to check production, bring up prices, compel 
their employers to pay the higher wages. The 
employers keld to the reduction. The work- 
men combined into ‘tunions.” Their votes had 
stopped the mills, but could not open them. 
With September an involuntary vacation began. 
About Sept. 20th the mill-owners offered to open 
their doors to such workmen as would accept 
the reduction, abandon trade-unions, agree to 
give ten days’ notice of intention to quit work, 
and quit only by regular divisions. Many were 
ready to accept the reduction, for they were 
not wanted elsewhere, but were harangued 
against all terms by violent leaders, some from 
their own company, others from without. Mon- 
day, Sept. 27, the factories were opened. What 
operatives were willing, and dared, signed the 
agreement and went to work. The majority, 
however, urged on by their leaders, made vio- 
lent demonstrations, intimidated some of those 
who had gone to work, and threatened the city 
with serious damage. Two incendiary posters 
were inthe streets: ‘‘Now, boys, burn out Rock 
street. Make work for somebody. Come down 
on every agent's house in town !” and, ‘‘Burn 
everything before you. Take Rock street 
first!” The police force was considered insuffi- 
cient; and the mob was only overawed by the 
presence of several companies of militia in the 
city. The excitement, after Monday, gradually 
subsided; and by the en] of the week most of 
the well-disposed work-folk had reéngaged at 
the mills, the leaders had been rejected, new 
comers had taken up vacant places, and the 
mills were ready to turn out their ordinary 
amounts of cloth. 

Not long after the end of this controversy 
one of the mills at Fall River was burned, and 
soon after this fire an incendiary was found in 
another mill barely in time to prevent a second 
ruin. In both these cases suspicion would at 
once fall upon revengeful strikers or sympathiz- 
ers—for the actual fire was believed to have 
been set; but the misfortune or clumsiness of 
the watchman in the second case, with whose 
revolver the incendiary escaped instead of hav- 
ing fallen before it, leaves the actual crimina) 
still to conjecture. 

Now, dropping the question ot incendiarism, 
wherein is the mill-owner a satan and the striker 
a saint? Wherein is the man who insists upon 
his right to control his own capital, to manage 
his own business, more a tyrant than he who 
willfully interferes with that business and un 
dertakes to dictate its management? Why im- 
ply that he is a heartless oppressor who allows 
his tenements to be used for three months by 
men and women who, so far as their own inten- 
tion appears, were doing their utmost to hinder 
his business, were maligning him and trying to 
force up »n him their own terms for doing his | 

work? The roads were open to them as to other 
folk; so were the steamships, and most of the | 
workmen, notwithstanding their talk of the 
rights of Amerizan citizens, were probably for- 
eigners in their ideas and prejudices, if not by 
birth and breeding. In fact, in the country 
many of us cannot see the grest unfairress of 
the manufacturers; and we much suspect that 
the very leaders of the strike at Fall River, if 
they could become capitalists, would show at 
least as much severity as did the men whom 
they so vehemently denounced. A true Anier- 
ican’s liberty is not shortened by an agree- 
ment to be civil, fair, honest; whatever may be 
the case with these pattern gentlemen from 
Canada, Lancashire and Tipperary. We fail to 
see the abasement put upon clannish, turbulent 
people, as the strikers appear to have been, by 
the terms of the manufacturers’ agreement, 
especially when every laborer had been free for 
three months to go to other manufacturing towns 
or back to his so-much-better country. The 
mill-owners, bound by statute to give their 
work-folk ten days’ notice, appear to us only to 
have asked necessary security in the regularity 
of their business. Ifa hired man should insist 
upon driving a farmer's team to plough with one 
ox in the last furrow and the other on the 
ploughed land, how long should the helper be 
encouraged in damaging the farmer's business? 
Of course the man would be discharged, even 
if a fight ensued; and only trusted again under 
special but necessary conditions. Numbers in 





& perverse course cannot alter the elements of 


fairness, of common-sense, of real justice. We 
know of strikes chiefly as we read of them; so 
mostly of the doings of great capitalists. Many 


with others and for others and under the direc- 
tion of others. We have found some of our 
work-fellows, Americans, too, crotchety and 
obstinate. We have seen something of the 
French Canadian, the Irishman, Englishman, 
German, exceptionally even of the Mexican; 
and we have found them all helpful according 
to their intelligence, honesty, industry; trouble- 
some and worthless according to their igno- 
rance, laziness, suspiciousness. Nobody claims 
that employers are necessarily the pink of per- 
fection. We have been employers and agents; 
we know how easily men of the best intentions 
make mistakes; we know, too, how easily some 
show a pressing, grasping or overbearing dis- 
position; but the willful tyrant is rare. Most 
employers are disposed to be fair and honora- 
ble, some even generous. We are curious, 
therefore, to know if all, or even the managing 
majority, of the owners and agents of the Fall 
River mills were generally rascals, base below 
the average of employers. We must form our 
opinions from what we see and hear, whether 
we agree with the sentimentalist or not. Ex- 
aggerated sympathy from New York and Boston 
prolonged the mischief and suffering at Fall 
River. May not men talk? Of course they 
may; but if they expect to be believed or hope 
for codperation among cool, fair-minded men, 
they must talk clearly, rationally, without ob- 
vious and passionate abuse. Mere contradic- 
tions and recriminations, without positive 
knowledge or trustworthy proof, are but the 
tools of angry children. 

Perhaps the mill-owners give us too much 
warp in the news; but does not your striker give, 
also, too much filling? whole spools of yarn 
entirely aside from genuine warp and woof? 
Who is to be believed? To what extent is Mr. 
Stoploom more trustworthy than Mr. Buildmill? 
What is the truth? Cannot some paper, new or 
old, set public opinion right on such a topic? 
If the facts regarding events in our own time, 
in our midst, events which affect multitudes of 
people, and deeply, cannot be settled beyond 
reasonable dispute, why need we talk of the 
facts of distant history? Of Hannibal in Italy? 
of the miraculous birth and resurrection in Pal- 
estine? of Augustine as a saint and not a lib- 
ertine? of the War of the Roses? of Cromwell’s 
career? To what extent do apology, credulity, 
defense, aspersion, malice, make up what we 
get for history and biography? 

Those who scold about the use of the militia 
do not trouble themselves to say that Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, even Boston, has 
found the soldier a needed support of the pulice 
man; nor to add that Fall River, according to 
its population, is more largely made up of un- 
settled folk than is any one of these large cities ; 
nor again that the militia did not shoot, bayonet 
or abuse anybody, so far as report goes. 

The Rule, October 13, asks: ‘‘What sort of 
beings are there, at Fall River, that Christian 
gentlemen cannot control them save by calling 
in the help of brute-force?” It does not show 
any brutal use of force, and the common news- 
reader could answer, with strong probability, 
‘*An excited, violent multitude, ready to act the 
mob, and led by selfish, reckless meddlers and 
inceudiaries, all supported by the sentimental- 
ists in singular accord with Greene, who stands 
ready to reward the foremost with elocutionary 
laurels.” If another paper has nothing to ‘‘ad- 
vocate,” it might do some good by seeking and 
telling the truth, the facts, and by fair, fresh 
statement, and clear, searching criticisms. That 
the Leeds operatives favored the Union during 
the great rebellion does not imply freedom from 
gross prejudices against their new employers in 
Massachusetts, nor justify them in resorting to 
measures in trade-unions and strikes which are 
practically rebellious and lawless. If they had 
stopped working because they could not make 
a comfortable living, and turned their hands to 
something else which promised success, even for 
experiment, they would merit the farmer’s sym- 
pathy, and be welcome to a share of his stores 
for winter; though the farmer generally only 
lives comfortably, does not lay up riches nor 
expect to; has no more leisure than has the fac- 
tory man in the ten-hours mill; does not handle 
half so much money in a year; nor, indeed, 
does he need to pay out half so much. As for 
the weaver’s claim to share the profits of the 
manufacturing business, the mason and carpen- 
ter who put the mill into readiness tor weaving 
have as good a claim. Each party went to the 
capitalist for employment; each expected the 
common wages for what he should do, the 
weaver as well as the mixer of mortar; and the 
New England States alone could easily afford 
land enough for every dissatisfied man of them 
all to work in self-support and independence. 
If the brawling striker and the kid-gloved re- 
former could work their wills, how thoroughly 
each manufacturer's troney would be distribu- 
ted, even to the very dollars which his hands, 
his economy and his honest management had 
secured! Kid gloves for practical reforms! 


‘If what he or she produces, so much did 
abide with each, or depart from each as he or 
she might desire, would the world divide into 
rich and poor as it does to-day ?”"—Age, Dec. 4. 

With all its plethory of pronouns, this query is 
merely a truism in its literal sense; in common 
sense it is an absurdity or dream worthy of a 
radical club’s discussion. Unless society were 
utterly annihilated and men lived singly, with- 
out barter or commerce, no man could keep all 
he had made or desired to keep. Only an un- 
known state of existence could secure an even 
distribution of wealth. In this world it would 
be at least as unjust as the division into rich and 
poor is now. This kin1 of questioning might 
be continued. Don't you know that the sun is 
hollow? Don't you see those black openings 
stupidiy called spots? How much proof do you 
want that the sun is like the latter stage of the 
rebellion, a shell? and that the sun’s attraction 
is an astronomic fiction? Nobody answers; 
the truth is out; the sun is hollow; a blazing 
zero! Corollary: human nature is not human 
nature at all! 

The past winter, mild as it was, brought anew 
the common call for alms. If in the country 
we have misconceived the nature of the strikes 
and lockings-out which send beggars to our 
doors, and when each town is supposed to be 
able to care for its own poor, though it may be 
somewhat burdened, we should like a short ser- 
mon of actual enlightenment on the subject; 
should like the hidden truths which our preach- 
ing editors seem to have in reserve. We wish 
to be charitable; might be generously so, if we 
could see wisdom in almsgiving, or be convinced 
of the real need of half the rogues who live ap- 
parently by cajoling the kind and credulous. 
The old, half-crazy, really poor, harmless beg- 
gar has nearly gone from our roads; the vicious 
tramp has supplanted or succeeded him. The 
tramp nuisance is actually upon us. It has 
already produced excessive caation with intimi- 
dation in the country. Only the more hardy, 


especially after nightfall. Teachers have to 
give up walking lonely roads to their schools; 
have to be carried to their school-houses or to 
board near them and away from home. This 
danger, even if exaggerated in sone places, this 
incubus is not merely deprecable, but exaspera- 
ting; a hindrance to the freedom of our social 
life. The villanies of Evans, Pomeroy, LaPage, 





of us have not only worked for ourselves, but 


time for a man in Amherst, marder him and 
leave with his money; steal into our back-dvors 
and help themselves, rob our clothes-lines, steal 
harnesses, steal even horses. Nobody knows 
where on the public road he may be waylaid 
for his watch and wallet, nor how soon the fel- 
low or squad whom he allows entrance to eat 
or rest may show the spirit of LaPage or of the 
Amherst wretch. We should like to know to 
what extent we are to foster or tolerate such 
company; yet we rejoice at the abolition of 
slavery, wish to see women’s wrongs all righted, 
especially on our common roads, and insist 
upon justice to those Indians who still remain 
within our borders. 





The Quail. 


—o— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Sought I in my boyhood's vale 

Vainly for the whistling quail 

With its note portending rain 
Whistled o’er and o’er again— 
Plaintive, mellow, lonesome, wild— 
*Witching me, a vagrant child. 
Orchard, meadow searched I through, 
But my charmer never knew 

Other than a tongue of air, 

Luring me from field to tield 

To find what feathered throat might yield 
A warble so abrupt and rare. 

An isle of quails, old Homer sings, 
Where my boyhood’s long-sought bird, 
Doubtless, is forever heard, 

Its mellow note forever rings. 


When ebbing life begins to fail 

Unto quail-land [ would sail, 

In its meadows hear once more 

The island’s bird its sweet note pour; 

Hear my boy-tune’s mystic strain 

Fluted in its fields again, 

Till summer's green and summer’s sky 

Should seem unto my weary eye 

As fresh and bright as when [ heard, 

A wayward child, Ortygia’s bird ; 

Thus calmly, sweetly, could I die, 

Lulled by that note of days gone by. 
B. W. Batt. 





Indestructible Roots. 

If the storm rages without and threatens to 
tear down everything in its track, how great the 
sense of relief when the wind lulls, the white 
fleece stops its whirl, and blinds, windows and 
chimneys are once more secure! Just now ex- 
perience is sandwiched with outward convul- 
sions, sad accidents, and the sudden withdrawal 
of the wise, pure and exceptional. We bear 
these with equanimity; but the constantly-de- 
veloping public, as well as more private frauds, 
redden our cheeks and fill us with wonder and 
alarm. The words once uttered by Charles 
Cousin are applicable to our immediate status: 
‘*A scourge more terrible than war, more de- 
vastating than the floods, to-day threatens the 
heart and brains of France. If we do not ar- 
rest its march, its ravages will be irreparable.” 
Our moral delinquences are fearful to contem- 
plate, and the stupendous disclosures upon the 
eve of our centennial are enough to clip the 
wings of the national eagle and make asser- 
tions very modest which might otherwise be 
vain-g.orivuus. The treatment of convicts, let 
out to citizens of Georgia, compares with the 
worst aspect of the foulest slavery. Of course 
there are counteracting phases, but evils float 
and attract the eye and ear. We could hardly 
credit that any one in our State Legislature 
should have regretted that the condition of our 
sisters under the common law had been modi- 
fied. To offset this, we rejoice to see that Mrs. 
Emma B. Ryder, M.D., of San Francisco, is, 
by her diploma, the second of her sex author- 
ized in the United States to practice opthalmia 
and aural surgery. In Minnesota the constitu- 
tional ameniment enables women to vote and 
be voted for in all school elections and upon all 
questions concerning civilization. In Newton 
the Eliot church allows members in good stand- 
ing and of legal age to vote in the regular busi- 
ness-meetings. This is again becoming popu- 
lar, and is a straw-digit. Before the anthro- 
polgical society, in London, a lady discourses 
on *‘Divination by the Rod and the Arrow.” 

The entire world moves spite of special stop- 
pages. It looks strange to see that Dr. Cran- 
age desires gold and silver—odd studds and 
links, chains, or any kind of jewelry—to melt 
down to form wires to complete the fac-simile 
of the dress of the High Priest of Israel! Not 
less the recommendation of Cardinal Cullen of 
Ireland, in his Lenten Pastoral to the heads of 
families, that they should not allow their chil- 
dren to read the newspapers, but to substitute 
the lives of the saints! There is something 
awry in the burial bill which forbids any ser- 
vice but that of the English church in parish 
graveyards. 

Thus warp and woof keep pace, and get 
peculiarly mixed. In the movement Dr. Mosso 
of Turin invents an apparatus for measuring the 
action of the blood-vessels in the genus homo, 
and applies it to studying the physiology of 
thought and cerebral activity. 

When we take a complete survey we cannot 
marvel that some few have, and do still, band 
together to overcome certain discrepancies, 
though in their zeal they may outstrip those 
left behind. No one could read the exhaustive 
treatise of pioneer cooperation, as collected by 
Mr. Holyoake, without admitting that the vari- 
ous attempts had their rise in intuitive needs. 
The advocates sought to better their condition 
by honest toil. They had an ideal of improved 
methods, more liberal instruction, fairer mutual 
gains. They warted to exorcise the grind of 
existence. The leaders may have been singu- 
lar as M. Baume, who carried a few peas in his 
pocket and subsisted mainly upon them, though 
his resources were ample; and Mr. James 
Rigby, who died at fifty-six without tasting 
animal food. Many of these projectors lacked 
a healthy site, means to start until income was 
possible, also practical issues, and clear vision. 
Under every guise the fundamentals of our 
being remained the same. Selfishness, avarice, 
envy, jealousy, misconception, cropped out, 
and paved the way for suspicion and unrest. 
Schism, too, afflicted the adherents, and weak- 
ness was born of opposition. The majority 
erred through ignorance, and the leaders be- 
came martyrs to what they had set on foot as a 
life-work. Project after project failed, still the 
| idea remained, with a basis of truth, or it could 
not have won the attention of so many who 
were learned, philanthropic, and ready to risk 
their fortunes. The germ cannot die, and the 
mistakes are valuable history to serve as warn- 
ings to those ready to embark in enterprises 





courageous women dare go far from home alone, | 


the fate of the Joyce children, of Evans’ niece, 

of Pomersy’s victims, of Miss Ball and Miss | 
Langmaid, are fearful enough in the distance; | 
but they are supplemented by the frequent | 
alarms given by such fellows as work a short | 


without the genius and forethought to carry 
| themon. Constructive cooperation, by the same 
| author, may cite still deeper lessons; for this 
| we have yet to wait. 

As humanity is an aggregate, each segment 
| must have its own expression. Couple native 
| force with culture, and we have a proper pre- 
| Paration. Make our course ‘‘sound and true 
| to the core, and we shall be more than poems.” 
| We shall not, cannot be, alike, but we all re- 
| spect individual preferences and success. We 
| match in our several grooves, and play therein 
as bone and socket. Some amass and others 
scatter, yet we know not always which is doing 
the most. Both are useful, though one get 
blame and another praise. Some are secretive 
aod will not reveal their object. They are 
closed valves, whose hinges no one can un- 


clasp. At last they are borne aloft, and then it 
is found that their love for their fellows over- 
flowed, but it was kept intact for a purpose. 
Some wed causes, and thus concentrate effort. 
They are grand motors, and energize the entire 
project. All that they have acquired of ma- 
terial, mental and spiritual competency, is 
brought to their service. They are a free gift, 
and have no other intention than to press on to 
the end. They are human, and a thousand ob- 
stacles may have crossed their dream, ambi- 
tion, hope. But their essence is greater than 
their accidents, and they accept their destiny, 
nay, bless it, not only for what it has withheld, 
but for what they are thus enabled to undertake. 
They believe in their kind, and so are willing to 
plod by their side, start ahead, and draw them 
by that subtle thread fitting superiority. They 
are not dismayed by anything they note in the 
universe. They know that there is a helm and 
common law. Outside of these no cne can go. 
They are not discouraged by immaturity, imbe- 
cility, idiosyncracy. They realize that we are 
in the midst of processes; that no one is what 
he will be; that time will not exhaust him, and 
that eternity is everlasting opportunity. They 
de not bargain for nirvana, but if it come, in 
any degree, they accept it thankfully, and add 
it to their store; the most minute has its place. 

They enjoy nature in its immensity and its ever- 
increasing magnificence. Star-dust, in their 
range, becomes a series of revolving orbs; 

these to be succeeded again and again, yet all 
faithful to a pivotal point and obedient to the 

controlling hand. The remote does not dimin- 

ish their interest in what is about and around. 

The springing grass is a resurrection at their 
door, and singing birds most welc»me harbin- 

gers. They anticipate unfoldings into angels 
and archangels, but are none the less alive to 
the humblest. How set them on their feet; 

how teach them their birthright; how infuse 
independence by personal effort? These en- 

gross the now, and pinion them for a season. 

Black clouds in the political horizon, while they 

temporarily distress, do not mar their faith. 

They trust for themselves and neighbors that 
the root of rectitude survives, that the people 
are not demoralized, that a brighter day will 

dawn, that some master statesman will arise in 
our midst and bring the nations to their senses. 

But if we are to repeat the fate of those who 

have preceded us, if our right is to presage a 

distant morn, even then we are under rule, and 

shall only add to existing examples. The race 

will keep its step, and we shall change our out- 

ward form. Neither our queries nor tears avail 

much. There is an immutability which does 

not mind our shouts or tears. There is per- 

petual evolution, a grinding-up, a making-over, 

a growth. This is a wide platform, but not the 

least loop-hole for irresponsibility. We have 

duties in our age, and should meet them cour- 

ageously. The discipline will not be lost, what- 

ever the transient result. The fame of every 

one survives, and must inhere. It is ours to 

help along and not retard the wheels; but if we 

lag they will proceed, and we must reap the 

consequences. The earth is a vast storehouse, 

and we have faculties to accept and add there- 

to. Discoveries, whether an incombustible tree 

called niaouli, or a precious stone termed yade, 

are in order and swell the catalogue. What- 

ever frees mind, nourishes body or soul, is 

beneficial. Each to his post, and let him see to 

it that he retard not his brother, but give him 

compass, chart, ship, and say, Sail on, and 

gather for the majority, and by so doing become 

a man among men! 





The Landlady’s Child. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM 
THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

From over the Rhine came students three, 

And up to the inn of a landlady ; 

“Good woman,” said one, ‘‘hast thou fresh beer 
and wine? 

And where is that beautiful daughter of thine ?” 
‘*My ale and wine are clear and sweet; 

My little girl lies in her winding-sheet.” 

And while in the chamber low they staid, 
Where lay, in her coffin black, the maid, 

The first the veil with a sigh drew back, 

And, sadly looking, cried, ‘‘Alack! 

If the sweet maid lived but now, good wife, 

I would love her through all her coming life.” 
But the next drew up the veil again, 

And stepped away and wept in vain: 

“Ah! so thou liest on thy bier! 

How have I loved thee this many a year!” 
Quick the third uncovered her face to the light, 
And kissed her mouth all deathly white. 

“T loved thee ever; to-day love I, 


And shall love to all eternity.” 
Pau. Norra. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Christianity. 

Since, then, Christianity is the result of evo- 
lution, is it to be expected that evolution will 
still go on, and ultimately outgrow and leave 
Christianity behind? This is the hasty logic of 
sume.....-[f it contain in itself any touch of 
the universal and etertal, it must live forever, 
and if this something that is eternal in it be of 
its very essence as Jesus taught it, we may still 
logically hold that it is Christianity. And here 
I take issue with the free-religionists.— Rev. M. 
J. Savage, in Commonwealth, April 1. 


Epiror ComMONWEALTH :—No better defini- 
tion of religion can be given, I think, than to 
say itis that innate sense ot obligation that binds 
us to the fulfillment of all the relations of life. 
The conjugal, paternal, filial and fraternal (uni- 
versal) relations of life are the source of all 
virtue, and the highest authority for all that 
ought, or ought not, tobedone. The fulfillment 
of these relations is ‘‘pure religion,” or virtue, 
and their violation vice and misery. This au- 
thority is coéval with humanity, and of it we 
become conscious in the first dawn of filial love, 
whence is trust, hope and veneration. It is 
older than Jesus, older than all creeds, or books, 
universal and indestructible. And it is a note- 
worthy fact that Jesus ignored this authority 
when he commanded his disciples to hate fathers, 
mothers, wives, and brothers and sisters. And, 
if Christianity is a ‘‘universal and eternal” fac- 
tor in human existence, it is in ‘‘universal and 
eternal” antagonism to the higher law and the 
highest good of humanity ! 
LaRoy SunpERLAND. 
Quincy, Mass., April 13, 1876. 





CORRESPONDENUE. 


From Philadelphia. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Puirapevpnia, April 11, 1876. 
THE CENTENNIAL. 

Philadelphia has a reputation for quiet sim- 
plicity in the ways of honest dealing in com- 
mercial matters, and especially for purity in the 
social relations of life, second to no city ir the 
whole world. There is a plainness in dress and 
a primness of demeanor that clearly indicate 


and thou-ing everybody before one is aware 
of it. The centennial celebration is the most 
active inspiration this demure city has ever re- 
ceived; and it must ever be a source of regret 
that a place should have been chosen for this, 
our first national one-hundredth, birthday that 
is in all things, judged by our Yankee standard, 
one hundred years behind the times. To make 
the celebration in every way a success, first to 
Philadelphia herself, then to the nation at large, 





for with all their assumed superiority in morals 
and Quaker honesty the almighty dollar is a 
ruling power here as elsewhere; and, when 
pitted against a simple sense of justice and fair 
play, it is more than a match for both of them, 
other things being equal. Though Philadelphia 
affects virtue, the large undercurrents of re- 
ligious and social ideas are turbulent and rest- 
lest. The love of self, the desire for self-ag- 
gtandisement and gain, are the forces which set 
in motion the vast mechanism of human society 
no less than in New York, London or Vienna. 
Everywhere are busy feet hurrying to-and-fro 
with flags, shields, crests and emblems of every 
description; George and Martha are smiling 
from the shop-windows in frames graduated to 
meet the tastes and pockets of the purchasers; 
centennial costumes -—- centennial in art and 
puritanical in style—carry us back in imagina- 
tion to th. early Jays of our national life, when 
the ideal republic was conceived and announced 
with the grand flourish of words, “That all men 
are created tree and equal”—a proposition which 
struck at the foundation of thrones and empires 
in all corners of the earth and in all coming 
ages of mankind. It is true that we have drifted 

far away from our first moorings since the begin- 

ning, and while celebrating our first centennial 

we will have many blunders to regret; but it will 

be a good time to pause and strike again for the 

principles and spirit of freedom that inspired the 

founders of the American republic. 

GEETING READY--IMPOSITIONS. 

The grounds of the exhibition present the 

greatest evidence of incessant activity. The 

workmen are everywhere busy with the finish- 

ing-touches on the various buildings; the goods 

are pouring into the city by every avenue of 

transportation; foreign consignments are by no 

means behind time or deficient in variety or 

quality. The buildings are really very fine, 

and compare favorably with those of the great 

expositions which have bven held in the capitals 


with them is to make it pecuniarily profitable; | 


claimed slaves, were declared free at once. 


| gongs and 5000 pairs of cymbals per year are 
produced, the price depending upon the size— 
cymbals of 12 and 14 inches diameter ranging 
from $24 to $36, and gongs selling at fifty cents 
per inch of diameter. 

The New Bedford Mercury tells this dog 
story: ‘‘A day or two since five dogs were shut 
up in a yard in this city by the gate swinging 
to after they had passed throughit. When they 
wished to go out, they were unable to open the 
gate, as it swung inwards. The animals had 
an apparent consultation for a few minutes, 
after which a big Newfoundland clambered over 
the fence. On reaching the street he at once 
pushed the gate open and released the prisoners.” 

The late A. T. Stewart had no children, 
neither had he a blood relative living. He used 
to say that he was the last of his race, which 
died with him. The maiden name of his wife, 
who survives him, was Cornelia Mitchell Clinch, 
and she is a sister of Deputy Collector Clinch, 
of the New York Custom House. She has a 
number of relatives. Charles E. Butler, a part- 
ner of William M. Evarts, married a sister of 
Mrs. Stewart, and had children. She is dead, 
but several children survive. There is also a 
niece of Mrs. Stewart on Long Island. 

The arrival of Dom Pedro, the Emperor of 
Brazil, in this country, and the prospect that he 
will figure as chief lion at the centennial, gives 
an interest to information about Brazil. The 
worst that is known about the country here is 
that slavery prevails there, but the exact status 
of the institution is not generally understood. 
Tn 1871 a law was passed making all children 


of slaves free who should be born after that 


time. Slaves belonging to the government, 
slaves of masters dying without heirs, and un- 
The 
Emperor also emancipated all the slaves belong- 


ing to him or to the members of the imperial 
family. This set the fashion, and over 30,000 
slaves were emancipated in a short time by-per- 
sons anxious to merit the imperial favor. 


And 


of the old world; and there is a fair prospect 
that we shall not only equal, but will eclipse, 
them all in the expenses of living while the 
great show continues. 
taken more than one upward jump, with a con- 


Already have prices 


the influence of the Quaker element; and one. 
is almost unconsciously betrayed into thee-ing | 


stantly-increasing rising tendency, in spite of 
the assurances of the local press that there 
should be no advance in prices; and it has be- 
come patent to everybody that the promises in 


this regard not to be kept. The people who 
contempl oming here may as well make up 
thei nds now as later that Philadelphia is the 


most expensive city in the North to get about 
in. The street-cars charge nine cents per trip if 
you take a transfer, and the tracks run in such 
a way that to get anywhere a transfer is neces- 
sary. The tracks are single, running up one 
street, down another, and branching-off at cer- 
tain points in the most perplexing and bewilder- 
ing fashion, so that a stranger to the geography 
is completely puzzled to know which car to get 
into, and how long he may stay when he hits 
the right one, without being carried to some 
point remote from his intended destination. It 
might be called the ‘‘city of magnificent dis- 
tances,” instead of Washington, for the stretch 
north and south in the slow street-cars seems 
interminable, and is tiresome beyond calcula- 
tion. Then there are no district telegraphs and 
no local expresses, so that the great Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad with its baggage-wagons, and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. with its Briarien 
arms, have things all their own way. It costs 
ten cents more for a dispatch of ten words from 
Philadelphia to New York than from New York 
to Philadelphia, if you happen to be eight min- 
utes’ ride from the main office. If you wish to 
leave the city it is impossible to get your bag- 
gage checked at the house, a custom that has 
proved such a boon to travellers in other cities ; 
but you must go to the depot and hunt it up and 
have it weighed, and pay extra for every pound 
over one hundred, at the rates charged by 
Adams, whose express not only transports but 
calls for and delivers your baggage. This is 
an abominable extortion in addition to being an 
unnecessary annoyance and intolerable nui- 
sance. Then the hotels, which were to keep 
to their regular prices, contrive to weave 
in extra charges for every little item; and, 
should you be detected in nibbling a cracker, 
though brought from home in your satchel, it 
would be reported; and if you escaped being 
charged with a dollar and fifty cents for an extra 
meal at your room you may regard yourself ay 


remarkably lucky. 
A MORAL. 


Such are only a few of the annoyances and |i 
impositions to which one is already subjected 
by the thrifty Philadelphians, who are about to | i 
illustrate the hizh civilization of «a hundred 
years of progress and freedom. The freedom 
they take ith the purses of the travelling pub- 
lic indicates a deep-seated underlying principle, 
and a corresponding method, not chargeable, at 
least, with the fault of ignorance, whatever may 
be thought of its morality. It is to be hoped 
that foreigners who have fed on great expecta- 
tions regarding the advance this country has 
made over all the world in the convenience and 
comfort of transportation and intercommunica- 
tion will not be restricted to Philadelphia in 
making up their minds upon the subject. To 
an Englistiman, who can jump into a cab and 
go three miles anywhere in London for a shil- 
ling, the charge of a pound sterling for a ride 
of the same distance in a hack in Philadelphia 
will not be accepted as a proof that our facili- 
ties for travel have made any striking advance 
under our boasted republican institutions. Even 
in the despised colony of monarch-ridden Can- 
ada, in Montreal, the carriage-fare is less, and, 
besides, they will take your trunk along with- 
out an extra dollar—whieh won't be done by the 
Quakers. So in all matters of expenditure the 
innocent visitors from abroad will take back 
impressions not favorable to pleasant remin- 
iscences of the American centennial. We are 
apt to forget that national reputation for hon- 
esty, business integrity and honor is made up| 
of individual gffurt and action; that our mer- | 
chants, bankers, manufacturers, mechanics, la- 
borers and waiters constitute the mass of the 
community; and that our national reputation 
for integrity is té stand upor the manner in 
which they treat the strangers who will come 


plained of by dealers in those articles. 


now the religious orders throughout Brazil have 
agreed to emancipate all the slaves held by 
them; and thus in one way and another it is 
probable that the virtual abolition of slavery 
will have been realized in Brazil long before it 
would take place by the unassisted operation of 


the act of 1871. 


That ‘‘sweet boon” of modern civilization, a 


mercenary English traveller, after consenting 
to he a briber at the New York custom-house, 
thus arraigns the immorality of our officials : ‘On 
signing your declaration on board ship a num- 
ber is handed to you, which you in turn carry 
to the chief officer on the wharf. 
stand a line of examining officers, any one of 
which he selects to look over your baggage. 
had already marked the man in this line whom 
I would least like assigned to me. 
had it, this very man received my number, and 
walked off to where my pile of baggage stood. 
Of course I had a good many things which were 
dutiable by the letter of the law (!), such as 
presents for ladies, which I had disposed of in 
the manner above described—unworn clothes, 
a new breech-loader, etc., about all of which an 
exacting officer might have troubled me to the 
extent of fifty pounds. 
lief when the officer remarked with a wink that 
“If he could do me any good, I must appreciate 
it!” 
Some of my things he didn’t look at; others he 
merely had me unlock for ‘‘appearance’s sake.” 
Upon my gun-case he chalked the magic mark 
atonce; and at last, when he came to my bundle 
of rugs, he inserted his hand, shaking with 
anticipation, into their midst, and whispered, 
‘Now, then, if you’ve got anything to say, I 
guess you'd better say it in here.’ 
went in at the other end, meeting his bony fin- 
gers, left in them a couple of sovereigns, and 
the man departed from me and my baggage at 
once.” And this clean-souled Britisher fitly 
moralizes in conclusion as follows: ‘‘I could 
not help thinking this a fitting introduction toa 
country where corruption pervades every stage 
of official life, right up to the presidential 
chair!” 


Behind him 
I 


As luck 


Imagine, then, my re- 


From that point my mind was at ease. 


My hand 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan’s appeal in London for 


money in aid of Walt Whitman is said to be 
meeting with a liberal response. 


The bequest of Mr. John Forster’s fine libra- 


ry and literary and art collections to the South 
Kensington Museum, suggests that should the 
fashion spread among book-collectors, it must 


ncrease the dearth of choice books, now com- 
The 
nducement to choose South Kensington as a 


place of deposit, in preference to the British 
Museun,, is that the latter establishment has al- 
ways refused to receive any such bequests if 
they were required to be kept distinct and sepa- 
rate from the national collection. 
this regulation the Museum lost the libraries of 
the antiquaries, Richard Gough, Francis Douce 
(both now at Oxford), and many others. 
only exception ever made to the rule was in 
favor of the great Grenville library. 
possesses its identity, and is the subject of a 
distinct catalogue. 
wishes of the donors, who naturally object to a 
separation of their valuable collections, are re- 
ligiously observed. 


Owing to 


The 
This still 


At South Kensington the 


Edgar A. Poe is the subject of interesting re- 


collections by Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 
He was not a debauched mar, nor in delirium 
tremens when he died; but ‘the had correspond- 
ed freely with a woman whose name I withhold, 
and, they having subsequently quarrelled, he 
refused to return her letters, nor did she receive 
them till Dr. Griswold gave them back after 
Poe’s death. 
but exasperated the woman, and she sent an 
emissary of her own to force the delivery, who, 
failing of success, beat the unhappy man in a 
most ruffanly manner. 
vened, and a few friends went with him to Balti- 
more, which he barely reached when he died.” 
Mrs. Smith says that Poe was ‘‘a Hamlet man,” 
and that Booth resembles him, so that ‘tin the 
midnight scene of the burial of Ophelia, he to 
my mind is neither Edwin Booth nor Hamlet, 
but Edgar Poe. 
manner seem to undergo a perfect transforma- 


This retention not only alarmed 


A brain fever super- 


His person, voice, face and 





among us during this centennial exposition. 
We should stand at our beat. We invite them 


can be made in a hundred years’ experiment of | 
free institutions. What a disgrace and shame | 
it would be should we try to palm off upon our 
visitors dime-pictures of George and his little | 
hatchet as a representative of our achievements, 
while every vagabond car-conductor, every rag- | 
amuffin hackman, every soap-locked hotel-clerk, | 
is engaged in picking their pockets and gorging | 
them of their spare change while they are ad- | 
miring the honest features of the portrait ex- 
hibited as the father of such a conglomeration 
of petty scoundrels! OBSERVER. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





The following is from the Essex Calendar, an 


A 





within their doors co a simple way of | 
living, and are for the cheapest eatables, leave | 
| their philosophy in the cupboard when they go | 
abroad.” 


| 








The only manufactory of gongs and cymbals 





tion to those of the author of ‘The Raven.’” 


Poe’s real character was ‘‘dreamy, abstract and 


to come to see what manner of men and women | essentially solitary; but he did not iike this es- 


timate of himseif—he did not like to be regarded 
as a man impelled by his genius, but rather as one 
who heldall his faculties by a Promethean power. 
This is the secret of his many mistakes in life. 


| Society magnetized him out of his true sphere, 


rendered him self-assertive and foolishly emu- 
lous of doing as men of coarser make might do 


has become a passion with the citizens, appar- | in this country is in Boston. From 300 to 400{ charms.” But one was never sure he was sin- | 
ently, and yet the commanding consideration | 


cere. Those beautiful lines :— 

‘“‘Thou would’st be loved? then let thy heart 

From its present pathway part not!” 

are an evidence of this. 
memorial volume to Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, 
and are usually quoted as referring to her; but 
they were really written for Eliza White, daugh- 
ter of Mr. White of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, his friend and employer, and Poe 
subsequently, says Mrs. Smith, passed them 
round ‘‘as a sort of currency to other ladies 
more or less engaging.” 





LITERATURE. 


A. K. Loring prints a very clever story by 
Florence Marryatt, A Star and a Heart. It is 
fresh, piquant and brief. 

The Petersons of Philadelphia print anuther 
of George W. M. Reynolds’ exciting stories, 
The Child of Waterloo, which Loring has re- 
ceived. 

Miss Molly, by Miss Beatrice May Butt, ap- 


Holt & Co., which Williams & (Co. have re- 
ceived. It is a charming little love story, of 
the sweet and simple kind. 


The American Architect, for the current 
week, contents itself with illustrations of the 
plan and elevation of the New York State capi- 
tol, as originally designed; while it affords a 
valuable variety of text most desirable to the 
profession.— Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

The Paragraph History of the American 
Revolution is somewhat larger and more attrac- 
tive that the author’s (Edward Abbott’s) ‘‘United 
States.” In it we get the essence of our na- 
tional development in a very brief and satisfv- 
ing compass. There are maps and other illus- 
trations, and some quite original and instructive 
notes. Asa whole, we doubt if its convenience 
and compactness can ever be excelled.— Boston, 
Roberts Brothers. 

The Exchange and Review, for April, is at 
hand with its usual chapters of interest for busi- 
ness people on “Insurance,” ‘Railways” and 
‘‘Money ;” also items relating to scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements beneficial to me- 
chanics and others. Inthe same general inter- 
est is an entertaining chapter on ‘*Windmills,” 
a description of those in Holland and sugges- 
tions of their probable availability in this country 
as the supply of fuel decreases. A short article 
on “Our English” is of general interest, as is 
also the ‘‘Noting” of the month.— Philadelphia. 
Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads is the 
compilation by a New York architect, Mr. Dan- 
1el T. Atwood, of forty-six plans of modern- 
built, low-priced cottages and houses, which he 
offers to the public. The plans show greut ver- 
satility of design and arrangement, and will 
materially aid all who are contemplating build- 
ing for themselves. In fact, through their aid, 
and that of a good carpenter, an architect can 
be dispensed with. It will help improve the 
comeliness, let us hope, of American dwellings. 
—New York, A. J. Bicknell & Co.; received by 
James Campbell. 

In the G@alazy, for May, Marcus A. Casey 
makes ‘‘a plea for a patriot,” Tom Paine, on 
the ground of his patriotism; Richard Grant 
White contributes a short article, ‘‘Seeking a 
Lost Art,” the particular lost art being that of 
varnishing violins; Gen. G. A. Custer discusses, 
‘*Was the Battle ot Bull Run a National Disas- 
ter ?”—vindicating the prudence and wisdom of 
McDowell. John Thornbury tells of ‘Players 


They are printed in a 


pears in the ‘‘Leisure Hour series” of Henry¥ 


Easter and its Meaning. 
ee 
| A DISCOURSE 
| Preached at the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
on Easter Sunday, . 

—BI— 
j REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 

I take as my Scripture starting-pvint the 
description of the coming of spring in the 11th, 
| 12th and 13th verses of the 2d chapter of the 
Songs of Solomon. Of course this description 
is appropriate to the place and climate where 
this Song was written in a sense so peculiar 
that it is not quite appropriate to our own; but 
yet it sets forth beautifully the main idea: **For, 
lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gune.”” 
Of course you know that in that clime there 
was a rainy season, instead of a snowy season; 


so that if we should adapt it to our own clime 
it would be, *‘The snow is over and gone.” 
‘The flowers appear on che earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with 
the tender grape give a good smell.” 

Tt is a law of influenee, so far as human na- 
ture and everything else is concerned, that those 
forces leave the deepest and most permanent 
traces which are the most constant in their re- 
currence, and which are of the most importance 
in the thought of man. [n accordance with this 
law we find that throughout human history, in 
every country, every clime, and in all ages, 
the great, prominent changes of nature, such 
as day and night, light and darkness, summer 
and winter, heat and cold —these grest and 
prominent vicissitudes of nature are the ones 
that have been the most felt; that have left the 
deepest traces in the thought, in the character, 
and in the life of man. Indeed, so marked is 
this, that if you will study the early literature 
of the peoples of the world, or the traditions of 
those that have no literature, you will find that 
there is a world-encircling cycle of myths that 
have grown out of these changes in the seasons, 
and these changes of day and night, light and 
darkness, heat and cold, to which I have re- 
ferred. Of course man has always regarded 
winter and cold as his enemies; he has regarded 
the darkness as his enemy; he has regarded the 
night as his enemy; and thus it comes to pass 
that these forces of hght, of warmth, of spring, 
and of summer, that represent the growing, the 
rising, the springing influences of nature, have 
always been personified and regarded as the 
prime, special, perpetual friends of man. So 
that the gods that they have worshipped have 
been frequently personified under the name of 
Light. They have made the sun a god, or it 
has been the wind that blows at the time of 
spring. ‘These things that are connected with 
the revivified life of the year, with the coming 
of warmth, of ease, of plenty, of safety, and of 
peace—these have been the gods that humanity 
everywhere has worshipped. So that, as I said, 
you will find this everlasting conflict illustrated 
by the recurrence of these, and you will also 
find this conflict represented in all the mytholo- 
gies and religions of the race. Day has been 
supposed to be in perpetual warfare with night. 
Light has been everlastingly fighting darkness. 
The sun has gone out in his perpetual warfare 
against cloud and storm and winter; and al- 
ways, you will notice in these myths, that the 
sun hero, under whatever figure he may be per- 
sonified, comes off victorious; the light always 
conquers the darkness; the warmth always con- 
quers the cold; life is always perpetually rising 
superior to, and making itself felt as supreme 
over, death. 

For a long time the personages that made up 
the mythologies of the ancient nations of the 
world were regarded as real people. It is only 
within a few years that the question has been 
finally settled whether Hercules, for example, 
was a man, a national hero, who lived away 
back near the dim morning of time, or whether 
he belonged to this great myth-cycle. As it is 
now clearly understood, Hercules is simply one 
of those mythical heroes. Ulysses is another. 
Ulysses, that bends a bow that no other man 
can bend, and shoots his arrows forever straight 
to the mark, never missing, is simply the sun 





and Play-goers of Twenty-five years ago ;” there 
are some good stories, pleasant poems, and the 
usual departments of miscellany, also. — New 
York, Sheldon & Co.; received by Williams. 
H. O. Houghton & Co. have improved the 
occasion by a series of ‘‘Riverside Press” cen- 
tennial guide-books— Boston to Washington, in 
cloth, a complete pocket-guide to the great 
Eastern cities and the centennial exhibition, with 
maps, in which Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington are 
pretty well done up, though there are some er- 
rors of details arising from collating from past 
guide-books; New York, the matter of the fore- 
going pertaining to that city transferred to a 
paper-covered edition; Philadelphia, the same; 
and Washington, ditto; and a Traveller's Rail- 
road Map of the United States, to accompany 
each. All these will be found quite convenient, 
and a good example of much in little. —Boston. 
The May number, containing over eighty 
illustrations, concludes the fifty-second volume 
of Harper's Magazine. Among its principal 
attractions are: Book III. of George Eliot's 
serial story, ‘‘Daniel Deronda;” the conclusion 
ot Rebecca Harding Davis’s interesting Paper 
on Old Philadelphia; the commencement of a 
series of illustrated papers on Household Art, 
by H. Hudson Holly, architect; brilliant short 
stories by Edward Everett Hale, Harriet Pres- 
cott Spoffurd and Frank Lee Benedict; illus- 
trated papers on Major Andre, and Southern 
Colorado; poems by Bishop Coxe, Celia Thax- 
ter and John G. Saxe; and adramatic sketch 
by Barry Cornwall, never before published. It 
is a splendid number.—Received by Williams 
& Co. 

The Western, for April, contains the paper 
read before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, at Detroit, by W. T. Harris, on ‘Ideal 
Education in America”—man, the animal, a 
being of appetites and passions, is the antithe- 


of another year. 
intimately connected with this great cycle of 
solar myths to which I have referred 
name, historically, as I told you last Sunday, 
incidentally, is derived from the old German 
Goddess of Spring. 
the German peoples to celebrate her festival at 
the time of the vernal equinox with all manner 
of rejoicing, as setting forth their gladness that 
the new life of the year had come again; that 
winter was over and gone; that the sun was 


going out on his course of war against the forces 
of night, of darkness, and forever piercing them 
with his arrows of radiance and light. And the 
same things are connected with Charlemagne, 
with King Arthur, with William Tell, and, in- 
deed, as I said, with all the great mythical 
heroes of every race on the globe. It simply 
means that man has thus embodied in story and 
song, and made a part of his religion, this grand 
fact that we celebrate to-day under the name of 
Easter; that the spring always comes after the 
winter, and that life is mightier than death; that 
the God of nature is capable of taking these 
disorganizing and decaying forces that have 
been lying silent throughout the weeks and 
months of winter and out of them building up 
the life, the beauty, the greenness, the fres!iness 
So that Easter in its origin is 


The 


It was the custom of all 


high in the heavens, and iife again springing 


green and fresh all over the surface of the 
globe. 


Easter, then, celebrates the birth of the year. 
Of course Easter is older in the Christian church 
than the name, for it goes back to a time before 
Christianity had conquered the German peoples. 
It has been celebrated from the very first. Its 
significance in the Christian church from the 
first until to-day has been the birth of Chris- 
tianity as a religion; its coming up from tle 
grave of Christ with the power of a new life 
and entering upon its conquest of the old, and 
awakening new hopes and religious aspirations 
in the soul ot man. Go back further still, for 
this spring festival is older than Christianity. 
Under the name of the Passover Feast it reaches 
clear back to the Exodus and the law of Moses. 
The spring festival that the Christians cele- 
brated in commemoration of the resurrection of 
Christ, and that the Germans celebrated as the 
resurrection of the year, the Jews celebrated as 
the Passover Feast, the birthday of their history 





sis of his ideal as spirit; and education medi- 
tates the transition from the animal to the spirit- | 
ual; Mr. Martling’s continuance of the transla- 
tion of the Iliad—book second; an article by | 
Mr. Snider on the ‘‘Comedies of Sha‘ espeare,” | 
the nature of comedy, and its easy, natural | 
blending with tragedy; a translation by C. L. | 
Hotze, from the German of Mohr, on ‘Facts and | 
Science ;” and poetry by D. E. Pierson andj 
Myron B. Benton, with the usual “Procesd-| 
ings” of societies and ‘‘Book Reviews.”—St. 
Louis. 

New Music from the house of Messrs. Oliver | 
Ditson & Co. is as follows: Vocal—‘‘O for the | 
Wings of a Dove,” by Mendelssohn, words by | 
W. Bartholomew; ‘‘ Roses wither while in| 
bloom,” words by Robert Newcomb, music by | 
Harry Percy; ‘‘O Lord Dismiss us,” arranged | 
from Rossini by Otto Lob; “The Little Black | 
Wench,” words by Oscar Mack, music by J. K. | 
Sealey; ‘“‘On the Blue Wave,” duett, by H. | 
Panofka; ‘‘My Sweet Polliwog,” words ! y a6 
Steele Mackaye, music by Henry Tissington; 
and ‘‘I ask not if the world unfold,” words by 
W. P. Praed, music by H. W. Nicholl. Instru- | 
mental—‘‘Elenoren Waltz,” by Albert Parlow; | 
‘Memorial March,” by E. Mack; ‘‘Valse de | 
Amoureuses,” by Georges Lamothe; and ‘‘The 
Little Shepherdess,” by G. D. Wilson—a very 
taking collection. 
The third volume of the centenary edition of | 
Bancroft’s History of the United States of | 
America takes us to the stormy period of pro- 
test and discussion prior to the outbreak of the 
revolution, viz., May, 1766, four years only be- 
fore the ‘‘Boston Massacre,” so called. In its 








with impunity.” Mrs. Smith says she has seen 


women “perfectly cpell-bound while he gave | 


form to some vast, eloquent idealism clothed in 


eloquent diction, which, I am sure, was like a | 
midnight dream even to himself, and which his | 
listeners did not comprehend a word of.” Of pitt’s ministerial policy as affecting America, 


Poe and women, Mrs. Smith says: ‘‘He was an 
adroit and elegant flatterer for the-time being. 
His language was refined, and abourded in the 


| old almanac published in Salem in 1776—and is | finer shades of poetry; praising a woman's 
|as true now as a century since: ‘“‘Some who! 


eyes, he likened them to the brown leaf that 
has fallen by still waters. Asked to define 
grace, and he gave the name of a woman who 
had touched his passing fancy. He was always 
deferential—he paid a compliment to a woman’s 


course we have graphic narratives of America’s 
claim for legislative independence, the explo- | 
ration of the Ohio, Franklin’s plans for union, 
the taxation contest, England and France in 
their contentions for the Ohio valley and Acadia, 


the conquest of Canada, successive develop- 
ments of the interior of the continent, the acts 
of trade, and the gradual overthrow of the Eu- 
ropean colonial system. Then follow brilliant 
descriptions of the exciting events that led to 


independence. Nothing can be more graphic 
or abiding reading. We live over again, seem- 
ingly, the deeds of our fathers, and the grand 
panorama of events moves majestically on. We 








understanding no less than to her personal 


renew our warm encomiums of this work.— Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown & Co. 


| spring. 


asa people. It commemorated the time when 
they started from Egypt and entered upon their 
career as a nation among men. But it is older 
than Moses, for, with that same idea that was at- 
tached to it among the Germans, it reaches away 
back into the mists of antiquity. It has, as far 
as we know, been everywhere celebrated among 
men as the birth of nature. It has taken on, 
in the course of history, some new significance, 
which has been attached to it by the developing 
life and thought of any peculiar race of people 
where it might be celebrated, being first the 
resurrection of spring, then the birthday of the 
Hebrew people, then the birthday of the Chris- 
tian religion, then taking up into itself again 
the resurrection of the year, and christening the 
Christian festival by this pagan name, it still 
exists, and it always will exist, as a time of 
peculiar rejoicing and gladness and upspringing 
on the part of humanity. 

I do net depart, then, from its historic sig- 
nificance, or from the central and fundamental 
idea that underlies it, when I call your atten- 
tion for a little while this morning to the Easter 
gladness, in the broadest and most general way, 
as connected with the birth of new life, the 
springing of new forces, the outgrowth of new 
thoughts, new hopes, new aspirations on the 
part of humanity. 

I shall ask your attention, in the first place, 
to the gladness, and the meaning that underlies 
the gladness, as it was first taken up, first 
thought of, first celebrated, in the childhood of 
the world—the gladness that comes to man in 
You must have noticed, and the poets 
of the world have everywhere noticed it and 
celebrated it in their songs, that there is a won- 
drous sympathy, a wondrous feeling of kinship, 
between man and nature. He sees his moods 
reflected in the world about him, and he takes 
those moods of the world about him with which 
to interpret his own thoughts, his own feelings, 
his own hopes and his own fears. He cannot, 
if he would, avoid this partial personification 


|of the moods and forces of the world about 


him; for, since he is in the midst of these sur- 
roundings, from which he cannot possibly es- 
cape for one moment from the cradle to the 
grave, they press upon him on every side, and 
have immense power and significance in mould- 
ing and shaping his feelings and his thoughts. 
You know how the gloom of the sky gets into 
the heart; and you know, since the peopie of 
Boston are so perpetually subject to the irritat- 
ing, rasping power of its peculiar east wind, 
that it is not strange if the east wind should 
sometimes get into people’s dispositions, and 
they should find that this was a most significant 
figure in which to set forth their feelings and 
their thoughts. I remember Lowell somewhere 
speaking of himself as being in ‘an east-wind 
state of mind.” No one misunderstands him. 
The figurative language drawn from cature iD- 
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single soul of us who, in the very lowest depths 
of his despair, has not found himself compelled 
to believe that there was a dawn for him some- 
where. It has passed into a proverb that 
“Man's extremity is God's opportunity ;” that 


If 


tal life, the striving after immortality, would be- 
come an absurdity, an impossibility to thought. 
It would rob the future of the upspringing of 
this perpetual hope that is the joy of our life. 
For if there ever comes a time when you know 
everything, ifthere ever comes atime when you 





the spread of this information, he passed away. 

Mr. Stewart was an active force in New York 
city, though far from being a conspicuous per- 
sonal figure in its society or affairs. He never 


with his business, or otherwise having his favor, 


each. Ina letter to his wife accompanying the 
will he says: ‘‘It has been, and is, my intention 


$114,000 in sums ranging from $500 to $20,000 


with the purpose of showing, contrary to what 
has been commonly understood, that the lead- 
ing spirit who inspired the tamous ordinance 
of 1787 was Ir. Manasseh Cutler of Hamilton 


that the new school-board will investigate some- 
what into the vacations now allowed to our 
public schools. Things are verging towards 
the point where vacation will be the rule and 
term-time the exception. One important step 


held there, and every seat will be filled. 
of country is the most powerful magnet; it will 
draw and hold men of the most diverse tastes 
and professions. The thirty-five American stu- 


Love | 


| Ness, ventured a comparison of Washington, 
| Napoleon and Frederick the Great. The neceg-. 
/ - ‘i > fa . 7 

| Sary exposure of some of the latter's foibles: 
| irritated some members of the German public 


| to a high pitch. Then some English listeners 
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the life of the H 
ocratic member: 
out—thus going 


“The darkest hour is just before the dawn.” i : . Koa : ; : MS rag a : cae ; . 2 : ; . ‘ 
man goes through his life desolate and carries have settled all questions yourselves, then life] made speeches; never appeared in public; |i, make provision for various public charities; | (then a part of Ipswich), who, at the time of its | ‘ ee eee ‘ dents come from the University, the young la- | were incensed at the remarks upon Dickens and amid the fierce 
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spring, to an Easter, that shall come to him in 
some future land, some better life. 

And so it is very significant (to recur for a 
moment again to this great cycle of myths) to 
see how world-wide is the form that this Messi- 
anic hope has taken on—this belief that Easter 
must come after Lent and winter. Almost ev- 
ery nation has some hero or god who has been 
by some fate or enchantment taken away from 
them, or who has gone to sleep. 

Charlemagne, in the belief of the common 
people of Europe, for ages was expected to re- 
turn again a hero, and set all the wrong things 
in the world right; and the tradition still lin- 
gers, has lingered for ages, that King Arthur is 


not dead, he is only asleep, and is to come back | TOW 404 tears are not so strong as smiles and | all the reserve of Washington. He looked on but instead they find an aged woman burdened | applicable to the “territory northwest of the the hands of those who did not h: i inment, T 
Pree pte maak : ; 2 : > he se ( ave the privil- entertainment, I 

moriowrneniggry’s ee <page “sip actrees: Comets ieee ee business as a battle; he entered the field as an |.) this vast property. It is said she has|river Ohio,” and embraced what is now the | 1°" 1 ¥a# generalty cesitsN 3 eee Reena ER HOF SHE PES OF | oof ‘nearing dhdim. 0s they canic ee dhe Fraternity room 

verfect throne. And so the old gods that were : ’ rar ‘ i a ohn cans é it be expected otherwise when | simi i i he 2 i : : $3 , } 3 

ate , Kept | death is not so strong as life; and that out of | #dventurer, he quit it asaconqueror. And the| | sneferred her interest to Judge Hilton, re- | States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and | °T How could ite aE NOE NOES SA SE MIEN) acacce's lige. M. A. Harpaker. Excelsior Asso 


worshiped at the time of Easter, they were kept 
in the under-world of Hades for six months, 
but they were always to come up and give life 
and light to the new year once more. [ simply 
indicate all this, for I have not time to elaborate 
it, to show you how men have always attached 
amoral and intellectual significance to these 
great changes. Winter means to man not sim- 
ply snow and cold, it means desolation, it means 
sorrow, it means trial, it means trouble; but 
under all these various forms of winter he feels 
deep down in his heart that he knows that Spring 
is coming. 


But these Easter experiences of the race may is BEE BRA : ‘ oa.s : A : tt ane eee , A “ ropriated all the offerin just as truly our : 
have a still broader and deeper sliesiifina nea "ad REMOVAL OF OFFICES. - _ pa enn se ease = Thi ee ee et See such discipline as is required, and ought to be He ht as pe hast re well cas maehony totes Republicans were not seen at Burr is her linea 
this. On Monday next, the 24th inst., the Business, | Principal outfit was his education. He acquired Deatu or Orestes A. Brownson. — This tion, however, are in themselves scarcely less P q ? 8 ss : ‘3 ’ | the caucuses on Thursday evening! made by George 


I have said that if you will analyze it. 
and look at the idea which lies at its root and 
which forms its life, the Easter gladness is sim- 
ply the gladness of the human heart in new lite. 
Take the joy that we fecl as children, and that 
we feel as older, grown-up children. still, in 
looking at the little eggs in a bird's Nest, justas 
they are beginning to chip, and the new life is 
coming out. You know that from time imme- 
morial, in every age, the egg has been a neces- 
sary part of the celebration of Easter. It sim- 
ply means that the egy is a symbol of this 
springing new life. What gladness there is as 
we look at the first springing blade of grass in 
our yard or around our doorstep! How we re- 
Joice at the first fragrance of the flowers! What 
gladness there is in the father’s and mother's 
heart as they look upon the opening 
of the first babe that has come into their arms! 

What does it all mean? It all means new life; 

and new life means a new revelation, new un- 

foldings of the divine from the blade of urass 

up to the babe; it all has about ita wonder and | 
& mystery, the infinity of the life of God: and it | 
we could explain either of them we could ex- 


intelligence 


the upspringing hope and glory of humanity, is 
this thrill of life, of movement, of progress, o 
endless advance; and it is because God is infi- 
nite, and therefore unattained and unattainable, 
it is because he is a God whose goings we cannot 
understand, whose thoughts we cannot fathom, 
because he is a God, as I said, of storms, a God 
of winters, a God of tears, a God of Lent; it is 
because he is all these things, that he becomes 
to us a God of Easter, and that there is in our 
hearts the possibility of a perpetual springing 
of new hope and new gladness. We may feel 
sure, then, by as much as we believe in God, 
that winter is not so strong as spring; that sor- 


all the sorrows of our humanity and of our 
earthly experiences we may still look forward 
and rest our hearts on the assurance that God 
is, and will be forever, a God of Easter gladness! 
(NoTE.- This discourse was preached extempora- 
neously, and is printed from the phonographic re- 
port of Mr. Yerrinton.] 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1876. 


EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of “THE COM. 
MONWEALTH?” will be established in the new build- 


ing, 
| NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 


CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFf® FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 

not far from our present office, where we shall be 
glad to welcome all our friends. 


2artial Specie Payments! 
The pleasant sound of silver coin thrown 
upon the counter, after fifteen years’ silence, is 
once more heard at the government depositories, 
and possessors of fractional currency to the 
amount of one hundred dollars, can, under 
necessary regulations, have it exchanged for the 
shining tokens. This is pleasant, as we say; 
but it is better than a gratification. It is a step 
towards that universal resumption of specie 
payment which must soon come, and which the 
present condition of business gives warrant is 








plain God. 

But these Easter experiences come to man in) 
the shape of the inventions of the world; the| 
unfoldings of a new life, from which men have 
believed that humanity was to recelve some 
grand impulse forward and upward. Is there | 
any gladness of which we can conceive 


not far off, when the paper ‘promise to pay” ot 
the government shall be realized in a gold dol- 
lar for every one guaranteed. What is now 
practically assured by the action of Congress 


to be taken. He was personally unknown to 
many of his clerks, and most of his employes. 
Yet his name was a familiar household word 
from one end of the country to the other, and 
he was arecognized power in the business world 
Every gain increased his power of absorbing 
new kinds of trade, and every extension of cn- 
terprise enabled a more perfect and powerful 
concentration. His organizing ability was equal 
to that of Napoleon or Frederick the Great. He 
nad all the reticence of William of Orange, und 


trophies of his brilliant success, in the indus- 
tries he has stimulated, inthe improvements he 
effected in the methods of business, in the 
buildings he has reared for public and private 
uses, in the city for working-men he has laid 
out, in the charities he has planned, are better 
than those most military heroes have left be- 
hind, and they are bloodless. 

A splendid material success! A _ brilliant 
mercantile example to the young men of Amer- 


all that he possessed; circumstances favored 
him, but he had the fortunate faculty to take 
advantage of fortune, which seemed to smile 
and enabled him to succeed where better men 
broke down. But his habits were strictly moral; 
his tastes were severely simple, ard he dealt 
with everybody on principles of rigid literal 
justice. Inexorable as law were his rules. He 
introduced the one-price system into business, 
and demonstrated to the world that whoever 
cheats plays a losing game in the end. He in- 
sisted that every article should be what it was 
described and worth its price, and that every 
bargain should be sacredly fulfilled at whatever 
cost. There was something almost heroic in 
the inflexible steadiness with which he adhered 
to his iron system and the unswerving integrity 
with which he applied his principles. Doubt- 
less they are sound, and tend to produce benefi- 
cent results. Itis well to bring producer and 
consumer together at one counter, and combire 
a thousand stores under one capacious roof and 
order. What he has done for selfish ends shows 
what others, moved by unselfish impulse and 


apper. | and the letting-out of specie is not the equiva- | directed by humane principles, may do for man- 


taining to material things that can surpass the | lent of paper in gold, but the correspondence | kind. 


joy that must have been in the heart of Watt, | 
or Stephenson, or Fulton, or Morse, or Field, 
when they saw a new birth for civilization | 
springing out of the first discovery, the first un- | 
folding and upspringing, of their magnificent 
mechanical and scientific truths! 
there has been in the hearts of the world’s dis- 
coverers! Fake Columbus, that old familiar | 
example; how for years and vears he 
and argued, and labored. an 
strove with the leading men 


archs of Europe to permit him to start w 


ment. 


of scrip into silver change—the wilthdrawal of 


| what from necessity, by the suspension of specie 


payments, has been the convenience of the peo- 


ple for minor exchanges, and the substitution of 


And what joy | the former ‘small change” of a solvent govern- 


In other words, government believes 


wrote, | tat under an improved national credit paper has 
and pleaded, and| approximated in value to silver, and makes the 
and leading mon- | experiment to test its judgment. 


the value of what is given by, 


Mr. Stewart made many public and private 
gifts; but in his gifts, as in his life, the element 
of sympathy was strangely lacking. Conscien- 
tious in the performance of duty, to which he 
gave a narrow and exceedingly literal interpre- 
tation, his justice wanted mercy, and his char- 
ity was unsympathetic, if not cold. The kind- 
ness and pity and kindling affection that double 
e heart infused 


knowing I may rely upon your supplying all de- 
fiviencies on my part. I must depend upon 
you, with such aid as you may call about you, 
to carry out what I have begun. Our friend 
Judge Hilton will, I know, give you any assist- 
ance in his power, and to him I refer you for a 
general understanding of the various methods 
and plans which I have at times with him con- 
sidered and discussed.” ‘The New Yorkers are 
greatly disappointed at this will. They ex- 
pected large public and charitable bequests; 


serving enough for her own and relatives’ sup- 
port. It ¢s a singular result of a money-making 
man’s life—‘“‘toil and moil” for fifty years, with- 
out time to provide for the distribution of his 
vast estate, and at last left saddled on an old 
woman, who giadly throws it off to a confi- 
dential counsellor! Surely there is something 
in life better than the accumulation of a vast 
estate—to know how to wisely use a moderate 
income! 


well-known theologian and politician died at 
Detroit on Monday last. He was born in Stock- 
bridge, Vt., Sept. 16, 1803. In his childhood, 
without either games, companions or books to 
solace his lonely life, and spending his time 
principally in the company of old people, his 
mind turned toward the contemplation of reli- 
gious subjects. He early formed the purpose 
of becoming a minister, and in his nineteenth 
year joined the Presbyterian church at Ballston, 
N. Y., where he was attending an academy. 
Not long after his theology underwent a change, 
and after intense doubt, anxiety and agitation 
he became a Universalist, and in 1825 entered 
that pulpit, preaching in various places in New 
York and Vermont, and writing actively for re- 
views and periodicals. Several years later he 
imbibed from Robert Owen an enthusiasm for 
schemes of social reform, and was prominent 
in the formation of a worckingmen’s party in 
New York in 1828. A little later his attention 
was drawn to the writings of Dr. Channing, and 
in 1832 he became a Unitarian minister. In 
1836 he organized in this city a Society for 
Christian Union and Progress, and retained the 
pastorate for seven years, at the expiration of 
which time he ceased preaching. In 1838 he 
established the Boston Quarterly Review, re- 
maining its proprietor and almost sole writer 
for the five years of its existence. By a cu- 
rious reaction in thought and feeling, hopeless 
of accomplishing the reforms or establishing 
the religious views which he had advocated, Dr. 
Brownson began to look to the Koman Catholic 
church for rest and shelter, and entered that 


son at all familiar with the history of this coun- 
try (as the Salem Gazette epitomises the topic) 
needs to be informed that the ordinance of 
1787 was one of the most important and far- 
sighted measures connected with the establish- 
ment of our form of government. It was 
passed by the Congress of the old confedera- 
tion, sitting in New York, July 13, 1787; and 
its binding force was recognized under the new 
and present constitution some two years after- 
wards. The provisions of this ordinance were 


Wisconsin. The most notable of its provisions 
was the prohibition of slavery—this principle 
having elicited the greatest degree of attention 
from the fact that, at various subsequent periods 
of our history, whenever new territory has been 
acquired, a contest has invariably arisen as to the 
settlement of this question; and the ordinance 
has been referred to as embodying what were 
the probable ideas of the founders of the gov- 
ernment upon the extension of slavery. The 


noteworthy than that which has engrossed the 
public attention. It embodied the principles of 
wise constitutional law, and declared that ‘‘re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind schodls and the means of education shall 
always be encouraged.” ‘‘No other instance 
exists in American legislation,” says Mr. Poole, 
‘tof laws enacted under the form of ‘articles of 
compact,’ except in the ordinance relating to 
this same territory drawn by Mr. Jefferson in 
1784.” This feature may have saved at least 
two of the States formed out of this territory 
from coming intu the Union as slave States. 
In 1802, Gen. William Henry Harrison (chosen 
President in 1840), then Governor of the Indi- 
ana Territory, called a convention of delegates 
to consider the means by which slavery could 
be introduced into that territory. The commit- 
tee of Congress, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, and of which John Randolph of Vir- 
ginia was chairman, reported adversely, upon 
various grounds, the principal of which were 
that the increasing population of Ohio showed 
that slave-labor was not necessary for the growth 
of colonies in that region; that slave-labor was 
the dearest of any, and could not be employed 
to advantage there; and that it would be highly 
dangerous and inexpedient to impair a provis- 
ion wisely calculated to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the northwestern country. 
An unsuccessful attempt was also made to in- 
troduce slavery upon the admission of Ohio. 
The importance of the successful maintenance 
of this compact is forcibly presented by Mr. 


graduate of a Boston public school, having at- 


be found among the most earnest advocates for 
curtailing the vacations, urging, most probably, 
the undeniable fact that vacations are, as a gen- 
eral thing, injurious to the discipline of the 
schools. I had the honor of holding a seat for 
several years in the board of school-committee, 
and I was satisfied beyond all question from 
actual observation that it required from four to 
six weeks after a long vacation to bring some 
of the schools, especially primary schools, up 
to the standard of discipline which they pos- 
sessed prior to the vacation; and in this opin- 


a large proportion of the scholars had been for 
six or eight weeks roaming around the streets, 
lanes and wharves of the city, unwatched, and 
many of them uncared for, without the slight- 
est restraint upon them, and all the elements 
of discipline utterly disregarded? Can it be 
doubted that under such circumstances most ot 
them would contract habits difficult, not to say 
impossible, to irradicate before another vaca- 
tion? Must it not of a necessity take a consid- 
erable time to get such children again under 


maintained, in our public schools? If any per- 
son has any doubt in regard to the tendency of 
the doings of many of the boys during vacation 
just let him or her follow a crowd of them round 
for a single day, as might have been done last 
week, and I feel assured that he or she will 
promptly arrive at the conclusion that vacation, 
in some cases, at least, is an injury rather than 
a benefit. 

By-the-way, what necessity is there for any 
vacation at this season of the year? Whatever 
may be said in favor of vacation in our schools 
during the hot weather in summer, I can see no 
necessity for one now. Has there been a week 
in any part of this year now passed so well cal- 
culated for children to go to school and study as 
the week just passed? Is there likely to be an- 
other in the part of the year yet to come better 
calculated for such purposes? But I may be 
told that the teachers require relaxation. Well, 
if that be so, then, in my judgment, it would be 
infinitely better for the interest of the schools 
for the city to procure and pay substitutes and 
keep the school-house open. But I have said 
if the per diem of the teachers should cease 
with their attendance at school I fancy that the 
teachers would shortly begin to ascertain that, 
after all, neither health nor purse requires much 
vacation. 

But do the teachers actually require th,oge 
vacations for the benefit of their health,2 po 
they work more than half as many ho‘yrs as our 
professional men generally, or or merchants, 
or our mechanics, our laboring men? I ama 


of the great ov" rament machinery. 


business men and busy housewives break away 
from care and add their presence and tribute to 
deepen the national feeling. 
tion prevailed in Berlin during the three weeks 
in which these historical lectures occurred. 
scattered are the Americans here that there 
seems little unity of action among them; nor 
was there any visible unity of action here; it 
was simply unity of feeling. Night after night 
they came together, sat spell-bound by the ora- 
tor’s earnestness, exchanged greetings and com- 
mented, separated after the last one was given, 


To me the sight of so many American faces was 
@ genuine pleasure; but to hear America so 
fervently dwelt upon by one who loved it and 
understood it was a stimulus and inspiration, 
the memory of which will always linger with 
me. America, the land where we drew our first 
breath; the soil which we felt year by year be- 
neath our feet; whose language, laws, education, 
freedom, whose whole life and being, was laid 
as a free gift at our feet—so free that we ap- 


every-day, matter-of-course America is not the 
same country that diwas upon our conscious- 
ness after we have sailed away from its free 


Such an inspira- | 


So | 


our own country. Carping criticism is always 


| easier than judicious remedy, and we as well as 
}our Germen friends have much to learn and 
' much to mend. 

REPETITION AND PUBLICATION OF THE LECTURES 
The very excellent lectures which were the 
immediate occasion of this letter are now be- 
ing repeated at Leipsic, and are, I believe, 
about to appear in book-form in America. I 
regret that | cannot give the name of the pub- 
lishers, since [ would so gladly know them in 





BRIEF NOTES. 


A strong list of delegates from Bo 
State convention. 


sti to the 
They are large ty in favor of 
Dana for delegate at large. 

Having failed to break dow p Robe 
tow, the Democracy and * 


son or Bris- 
-Neir assistants are at- 
t * 

laine. 

A good many of the Boston signers to the 


tempting the same on 


Mr. Cobb has determined to change the name 
of his excellent Suffolk Coun*y Journal to that 





shores, walked beneath another sky, listened 


America in perspective, and know it as that 
child-nation which his more faults, more ex- 
cellences, more promise of good, and more 
springs of possible evil, than any of its maturer 
sister nations. 
FOIBLES AND CRIMES OF AMERICA. 

The America that we know is the one we see H 
anl feel—an America of railroads, of cottun- 

mills, of machines that sew and mow, plant aad 

reap; a country of tunnels, bridges, telegrs™ jh 

and aqueducts, of newspapers, hotels ap”, pyj|. 

man cars, of women’s rights and @r ,5. makers. 

[t is more than this to us, @¥* nin all 
acramble after modern conve’ jiances. We do 
not forget that it is a COWD? ey of universal edu- 


cation, and of so latg?. 4 degree of individual 


freedom that taxes *.e. almost the only reminder 

And this 
H ‘ . - 

America, Wb’ .) has conquered a continent, is 


only ah” adred years oll! We see the end of 
our 8°. century, and in the joy of our hand- 
cl pping over the close of the well-acted scene 


we forget how it began in storms and tears. 
That portion of the American people which re- 


the best and soundest, as well as some of tlie 


beginnings of our country’s history vitally in- 
teresting to such an audience—mainly young 


i 4 i { 0 2 a ee - 2 ' . . . . 
sides in Europe probably represents some of | Mrs. Leland claim that there is a science of life 


ot the Boston Home Journal, as more appro- 


to another speech, and felt the presence of other | opens It is published in the Roxbury district, 
laws anl institutions. ‘Then, fiest, do we see | and is bright avd newsy in every line. 
| Our State 


Republic an convention for the 


choice of delegates a‘; large to Cincinnati meets 
io this city next W ednesday. There has not 
seemed to be a ver y great interest in the selec- 
| tion; but, then, what there is may intensify by 
the day of convention. 


Sar. Francisco papers are mentioning Hon. 
Gorge L. Woods as a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
having been Governor of the State of Oregon 


He is better known as ‘Governor Woods, ’ 


j and the Territory of Utah—both of which posi- 


| 
our 


| 
| 


| 


ions he has filled with ability. 

The Boston Pilot, whose income in prosperous 
times has been as high as $75,000 annually, has 
been sold, owing to the involyment of Mr. Dona- 
hoe, to the Archbishop of Boston and Mr. John 
B. O'Reilly, for $23,000, cash. This was very 
cheap, and was so disposed of, doubtless, in the 
interest of Mr. Donahoe, who will, in time, re- 
assume its ownership. 

At the women’s meeting, in Wesleyan Hall, 
on Sunday last, Mrs. Whipple read a paper on 
“The New Education.” 
continued next Sunday. 


The subject is to be 
Mrs. Whipple and 


| as well as a science of numbers and music; that 


most superficial, elements. To make the simple | 


it contains a world of beauty and truth, and is 
well worthy of our serious attention. 
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eve and light ot spring, andthe 
of Easter experience that was in store 
And, as he stood on the deck that morning | 
and first caught a glimpse of this new world 
that justified all his hopes, that justified all 
his labors, that made all his sorrow, his depri- 
vations and his tears seem as nothing, can we 
Conceive the unspeakable triumph and gladness 
that thrilled his heart in those Easter ex peri- 
ences of the springing of a new life for the 
world and for Civilization! And, take it in the 
higher realms of intellectual discovery. You 
Temember, again, that old familiar example—fa- 
miliar because it is so significant and grand— 
ie Kepler, in the midst of the repressive in- 
Sennnes cree, church and the theological bit- 

ve time, had at last discovered the 


joy 
for him. 


| 


of values. 
coinage that can be kept at par with gold. 
Moment it is in excess it will depreciate. 
have no silver coin which is worth ia gold its 
| Normal value. 


| Cost of two cents has been enhanced to its cir- 
| culating value. We can secure the acceptance 

for small change of this silver coin at its face 
| designation, but it will not correspond with gold. 
_If there is too much of it, it depreciates—pre- 
| cisely the same as paper. 


It is only a limited amount of silver 
The 
We 


cents indicates that its 


ne ' pathy is the anatomy of manhood without its 
Calling a silver dollar a dollar | soul. 


| is not equivalent to fixing its value the same as 
that of a gold collar—no more than accepting a 
| nickel half dime for tive 


a spike through,the business of society and the 
homes and hopes of men may subserve a useful 
purpose, but mankind turn away from it with 
an involuntary shiver to find comfort and in- 
spiration in an ‘enthusiasm of humanity.” Aad 
so the merchant millionaire is regretted rather 
than mourned, and his name is spoken in tones 
of dry respect and crumbling indifference. 


heart of the world and called forth an answering 
thrill of gratitude. The divine love was an un- 
known quality in his life. Justice without sym- 


The cold, hard moralism that drives like 





he conducted with signal ability and earnest- 
ness in defence of the tenets of that church. 
He remained an adherent of the church to the 


time of his death. He changed his philosoph- 
ical system nearly as often as his religion, and 
was at different times a sensationalist, an in- 
tnitionist, a rationalist, and finally an advocate 
of a system in which the traditional and rational 
elements were blended. He was the author of 
‘‘New Views of Christianity, Society and the 
Church,” published in 1843 ard distinguished 
for its infidel doctrines; ‘‘Charles Elwood, or 
the Infidel Converted,” a philosophico-religious 


with Kentucky on the south, and Missouri on 
the west, over which this ordinance did not ex- 
tend. Not only did we see the most marked 
disparity in industrial habits, general education 
and business enterprise before the war, but, 
during the war, ‘‘every square mile of territory 
that was covered by the ordinance of 1787 was 
patriotic and gave its men and its means for the 
support of the Union,” while ‘‘south and south- 
west of that boundary-line were treachery and 
rebellion under the plausible semblance of neu- 
trality.” 








vacations vouchsafed in those days did not much 
exceed two weeks io the entire year, being only 
the last Wednesday in May, General—then vul- 
garly called ‘‘nigger’—Election, and the days 
succeeding until Artillery Election, the Fourth 
of July, the balance of the week in August in 
which the annual examinations were made, and 
the whole of the succeeding week, and Thanks- 
giving day—embracing, as I have said, about 
two weeks; and I do not now remember to have 
beard any complaint either from teacher or 
pupil that too much time was required from 
them, or that their health was in any manner 


cock, Adams, Hamilton, Washinugton—lived and 


lighted hall. 
heard them ask, ‘‘What have ye made of this 
country that we bequeathed to you?” 
these men were patriots; they knew what they 
were doing; they builded deep and broad and 
high. And we who have reaped the plentiful 
harvest that they sowed in danger and anxiety, 
how could we look them in the face if they stood 


achieved it most happily. 
names that we used to recite from our history 
of the United States—Jefferson, Franklin, Han- 


moved before our very eyes here in this brightly 
We almost felt their glance and 


Yes, 


These old-fashioned | 


Fifty thousand dollars a year is not so large a 
sum, comparatively, as was twenty-five thou- 
sand at the close of the last century. Besides, 
the President could not have taken the fifty 
thousand dollars himself and then denied the 
salary to his successor. So he avoided a storm 
of criticism by rejecting the bill. 


The tenth annual commencement of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy took 
place Thursday evening in the Parker Me- 
morial Hall. Prof. Francis Wharton, L. L. D., 
was the orator of the evening, and traced the 
progress of pharmacy from an occult art to its 
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before us to-day ?—a line of patriots face-to-face 
with a line of politicians! Serving one’s 
country a trade, pursued only because it brings 


) ‘a 
oo wi planetary motion, and how, in the ecs- | We want, therefore, 
Y of confidence and joy of his soul, that | © get to the gold standard as quickly as possi- 


mingled science a , thi 
man with diss and rehgion, the welfare of| ble. This can be done oy Siang: tak — 


injured by too-constant application to business; 
and not a tithe of the money used up in ventil- 
ating and warming school-houses now was spent 


“The Universal Peace Union” will hold its 
first decade meeting in Carpenter's Hall, Phila- 
delphia, commencing on Monday, July 10th, and 


treatise disguised as a novel, which he sup- 
préssed soon after its publication in 1840, in 
consequence of a change in his views; ‘“‘The 














Christianity,” A 
the American k 


present condition as a cultivated and open pro- 


Winslow is not to be given up by England, it 
fession. Eleven young men were awarded the 


now appears, unless a guarantee is given that he 



































oat + Presence of God, he said: ‘Oh | wan é . 

God! Eo ( » he said: 1} and silver issue Se a : ' T ’ i 

ia The ni Wd again thy thoughts after | eines to at "glean - volume of the shall be tried for forgery, the reason of the ren- Spirit-Rapper,” published in 1854; ‘The Con- | continuing five days. Carpenter’s Hall is the! in those days. money into the pocket! Washington, who led diploma of the co'lege. The exercises were ton’s ‘Poetical \ 
te gladness that is in the hearts of y by gradual withdrawal of bank | dition. No doubt this will be done; but as the How is it now? Vacations consume well in| his tiny band across the frozen Delaware, who | Pleasantly interspersed with music by the Ger- most welcome Ir 


vert, or Leaves from My Experience,” publish- place where the first Continental Congress met 
ed in 1857; and ‘‘The American Republic,” |in 1774, and made declaration of war. After 
published in 1865. Several of his books and | the lapse of a century its walls will echo senti- 
all the numbers of the Quarterly Review were ments of peace and good-will to all mankind. 
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general government cannot guarantee it in a 
ss (thus shifting the | State court, it refuses the coniitions, and the 
tT), and resisting all ' extradition treaty will probably *‘go up.” 


to half of the year. We have, exclusive of 
Sundays, 313 days; deduct from that two half- 
days each week and 72 days of vacation, as was 


put courage into the hearts of a handful of 
ragged soldiers, with bleeding feet and stinted 
fare, in the winter at Valley Forge, what would 





The whiskey frauds were a glaring scandal, 
and the Republicans did all they could to un- 
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Vespucia. 
—e— 
BY DR. CRIS CLEVER. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

‘ - 

THE TWO OPPOSITE VESPUCIAN ELIXIRS, “HIGH 
FLOO” AND «6 LOW-FLOO,” MORE FULLY EX- 


PLAINED. eevee 
For an hour or £0 after the Mayor’s diminu- 


tion to the point necessary, in the opinion of 
his physician, to his recovery from the paralytic 
stroke, he was more or less delirious. Regain- 
ing his senses, however, in due time, at my in- 
stance he explained to me more fully the prin- 
ciples of the two correlative elixirs whereby the 
Vespucians can diminish or increase their sta- 
ture. Among other facts of minor import I 
learned the following :— 

Those who have once tasted of either ‘thigh- 
floo” ur “‘low-floo” cannot taste the least quan- 
tity of the other without instantly expiring. 
Hence, to avoid fatal mistakes, “thigh-floo” is al- 
ways kept in high-necked bottles, and ‘‘low-floo” 
in low-necked ones. ‘‘High-floo,” however— 
not being in general demand—is not allowed to 
be sold save under the most careful supervision. 

From this it will appear that if a Vespucian 
is to take “‘floo” in some form he must decide 
once and forever which elixir tu take, exclusive 
of the other. If he commences taking ‘‘high- 
floo,” growing larger, he can never expect to 
grow back again; and vtce versa. 

The chief inducement to taking low-floo, in 
preference to its opposite, is its warrantee of a 
perpetual existence, in spite of disease of what- 
ever kind or degree. 

To be sure, to continue one’s existence, it is 
necessary to drink more and more of the potent 
death-antidote, while one grows smaller and 
smaller in consequence; till, reduced to micro- 
scopic minuteness, he must take his chance, with 
other living mites, of being crushed to death. 
But for dear life who would not be willing to 
grow smaller and smaller? As to exposure to 
mortal accident, after diminution, I may ob- 
serve that the most systematic precautions are 
taken by the Vespucians to preserve elderkin 
life, as will appear hereafter. 

The Vespucians have found in the ‘‘floo” prin- 
ciple that same characteristic quality of equa- 
tion or compensation which providentially per- 
vades every department of nature. By resort- 
ing to the ‘‘high-floo” stimulant one may grow 
large, strong and powerful, though at the ex- 
pense of shortening the term of his mortal life. 
It is possible, by this means, to concentrate the 
most gigantic joys into the narrow compass of 
one mortal day or hour. 

On the other hand, while ‘‘low-floo” opens the 
way to mundane immortality, this can be availed 
of only by the humiliating process of reducing 
one’s bodily size, to say nothing of the loss of 
original virility thereby incurred. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that such a reduction im- 
plies the coming down of normal, majestic man- 
hood, in a phenomenal sense, to an inconspicu- 
ous level with creation’s little creatures, the 
flitting insects of the field. 

The Vespucians have also found that the hu- 
man system, or any other animal organism, is 
sensitive to ‘‘low-floo” in proportion to its 
healthy state. In other words, a teaspoonful of 
the same solution will reduce the size of a ro- 
bust constitution as much as a pint will that of 
a confirmed invalid. In sooth, one’s sensitive- 
ness to “‘low-floo” serves as an infallible index 
to one’s stock of vitality on hand. 

“If I had not been really quite run down at 
the core,” said the Mayor, ‘‘the first few drops 
you saw the doctor give me would have percep- 
tibly reduced my pulse. As it was, tablespoon- 
fuls were required to reduce it a single beat per 
minute. By this test it was soon evident that 
my case demanded dosing in an _ unstinted 
measure.” 

Anoth.r property of ‘‘low-floo,” obviously 
providential, is its annihilation of the desire and 
power of propagation; a complete mastery, in 
respect to continence, being attained, on enter- 
ing the elderkin state. 

The Vespucians have furthermore discovered 
in the human system the existence of a spirit- 
anatomy, shaped precisely like the external 
body, it being the mainspring of life, and ex- 
ceedingly elastic. This ‘‘vism,” as they term 
it, in the new born babe is at first no bigger 
than a house-fly; but gradually expanding with 
the growth of the child, at the age of puberty, 
in a healthy frame, it becomes as large as the 
body itself. 

Whenever the ‘‘vism” fails, from lack of vital 
energy, to keep ‘‘sprung” to its full extent, that 
is, so as to occupy the entire body in which it 
is lodged, the latter is liable to disease of every 
description. Now ‘low-floo” does not really 
“cure” a Vespucian— unless in the general 
sense that salt cures herring or beef —it only 
contracts a diseased body until the latter comes 
within the compass of the already-contracted 
‘‘vism” inside. In the case of the Mayor, the 
‘*vism” had previously shrunk to his present 
diminutive size. When the system is hale, 
“low-floo” contracts it much more readily, since 
the ‘‘vism” and its physical counterpart, both 
occupying the same space, cooperate in action. 

Taking a financial view of the subject, ‘tiow- 
floo” has an economical advantage available to 
all. If a Vespucian, hard-pressed, finds it dif 
ficult to earn a livelihood, he can at any mo- 
ment take the elixir, and thus reduce his ex- 
penses by reducing his size; tor, as every finan- 
cier knows, it costs more to live on a large 
scale than on a small one. In fact, while in 
that quaint country, [ met not a few parsimoni- 

ous elderkins who owned they had reduced their 
stature purposely to lay up money. In hard 
times the price of “low-floo” is sure to rise, on 
account of the great numbers resorting to its 
use as a means of retrenchment of expenses. 

The objection to taking ‘‘high-floo” is, not 
simply certain and hastened mortality, but the 
increased expenses attending the augmented 
wants of a large body. ‘It is fortunate that only 
the wealthiest portion of the Vespucian com- 
munity can afford to indulge in this tremendous 
stimulant, the foolish practice being restricted, 
by this circumstance, to a comparatively small 
class. In addition to the increased expenses of 
larger dwellings, furniture, clothing, more abun- 
dant stores of provisions, and so on, the Ves- 
pucian giants have to pay enormous taxes, since 
they more or less incommode other Vespucians 
by their gigantic presence ; for, though occupy- 
ing a territory of their own, it has proved prac- 
tically impossible to prevent them from over- 
stepping their boundaries, and intimidating 
thousands of inhabitants so much smaller than, 
and so impotent in comparison with, themselves. 

As with “‘low-floo,” the healthier a constitu- 
tion, the more. sensitive it is to “high-tloo.” 
When this is taken, the ‘‘vism,” I am told, does 
not dilate with the increasing, external body ; 
hence the enhanced exposure of the Vespucian 
giant to malady, and the certain brevity of his 


artificial life. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE VESPUCIAN POETIC RED-SHEETS.—AN (IM 


literature) is given as the substance, merely, 
since I am obliged to rely wholly on my memo- 
ry to reproduce it. The reader may, therefore, 
credit its merits—if it has any—to Vespucia, 
and its faults to myself :— 
ABOUT TO BE. 
[One sultry day, ‘mid shadows cool, 
I pursued my muse to a sylvan pool. 
My wooing to teaze, with a laugh and swish 
She, plunging, assumed the form of a fish. 
While angling there for the coyish muse, 
I tossed her a fly she could not refuse. 
This was my line—on the end a fly— . 
“We live not in Now, but in By-and- Bye. 
As I drew her, captive, from the spring, 
The quasi maid thus bade me sing. | ; 
From the first gasp of breath to the gasp with 
life gone, 
The same By-and-Bye phantom haunteth us on. 
The youth who lays up a thousand in store 
Thinks happy he’ll be with a thousand more. 
Unsated he grasps the thousand twain, : 
Yet counts on content with increasing gaia. 
Still with all his getting, by foul or fair, __ 
He dreams of more gold, though a millionaire. 
No Creesus is Croesus to himself; 
The richest hope on for new piles of pelf. 
Not happy now? Happy not quite yet 
Save in what we're going to do, be, or get. 
Each moment’s a morsel, which, while we swal- 
low, 
We foretaste the morsel still to follow. 
Of all swect kisses none is so sweet 
As the one fond lips are about to repeat. 
Though the dearest joy draw never so near, 
The nearest ‘‘now” is never quite here. 
Debtors poor! doomed to beg and borrow 
From the treasury of to-morrow! a 
“To-morrow brings bliss,” Hope-beguiling 
hums; 
Thou gull! To-morrow never comes. 
I walk on creation’s vast dial-plate ; 
Before me is free-will; behind me, fate. 
Before me—to do wrong is a sin; 
Behind me—the deed done must have been. 
And so I walk on, on this dial-plate, 
With spell-bound pilgrims, little and great. 
Lo, its hands point to charming, Eden-hours 
Of fame and fortune, love and flowers! 
Yours that for aye, with vistas new, 
Ope in kaleidoscopic view. 
Now hurry past me pleasure’s band 
In the meteor wake of the minute-hand! 
Hurry to find each toy retreat 
As they near its form with their eager feet. 
Some with less ot pompous show 
Jog in the rear of the hour-hand slow. 
Even for them, by reason led, 
Only a phantom feast is spread. 
Bread of present time, wine of present tide, 
Are but bread and wine of Barmeside. 


Pray tell me why, dear doctor of laws, 
Man is born to move on ever, never to pause? 
Why Heaven his lot more brightly blesses 
The more he pressing on progresses? 
Why he ceaseless hears of comfort to come 
In the click of eternity’s pendulum? 
Why, when beset by sorrow and trial, 
He still looks ahead on creation’s dial ? 
Why his eyes, through thickest tear-clouds, fain 
To see some rainbow behind the rain? 
O tell me why, shrewd master of sense, 
Man follows the trend of the future tense? 
“T make it a point that my replies : 
Be not premature,” quoth the doctor wise. 
“Tam somewhat puzzled—just—what—to say— 
Why—such—should — be — thus — and so—to- 
day ; 
But an answer good, in prose or rhyme 
I promise you sure, some future time.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





Henry Wilson. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE NATICK DEBATING 
CLU B—1854-5. 





BY A. W. THAYER. 


It was in the winter of 1834-5, or the spring 
following, that one of the most cultivated young 
women of Natick told me of a young man re- 
cently come thither from New Hampshire, 
whose acquaintance, she thought, would please 
me, because of our common passion for Ameri- 
can history. I was then in a country store in 
Natick Centre, having deferred for a year my 
fitting for college, previously begun at Andover. 
One evening, not long afterwards, several young 
men came into the store, and one was intro- 
duced to me as Henry Wilson. 
tastes, notwithstanding a difference of five years 
in age, soon led to intimacy, and I remember 
well, after closing the store at night, going to 
Deacon Coolidge’s shop to talk history and poli- 
tics with that rare character, a young New 
Hampshire whig. 

Who started the idea of a debating club I do 
not remember; it may well have been Wilson. 
I think J. W. Bacon and myself desired to have 
writing and declamations compulsory; but Wil- 
son scouted the idea of ‘‘spouting pieces” by 
rote. He would have nothing but a debating 
club. The matter was compromised by discard- 
ing declamation and making writing voluntary. 
I do not remember that he ever wrote anything 
whatever. Fortunately forus, Mr. James Mann, 
a farmer in moderate circumstances, but a man 
of singular intelligence, happened that year to 
be the ‘committee man” of the district, and 
gave us the use of the little wooden school-house 
for our meetings, in opposttion to the opinions 
of most of the village nobs. A place for meet- 
ing being thus secured, our ‘‘Young Men’s De- 
bating Society” first came together in June, 
1835. The number was fourteen. Some of 
them whom I remember were :— 

S. S. Whitney, who, after two years in Am- 
herst College, was now at his father’s studying 
medicine. In later years he practiced in Ded- 
h: mand Newton Upper Falls, where he died. 
Henry Wilson, then working at the shoe-bench 
to earn the means of educating himself at acad- 
emy and college, now deceased, Vice-President 
of the United States. Austin Bacon, whose 
varied scientific knowledge, picked up mostly 
in a little country town, I remember even now 
with respect; he was then, and I suppose still 
lives, a farmer; but then he occasionally taught 
school in the winter. J. B. Mann, in my opin- 
ion, then and still, for clearness of perception 
and sound judgment not inferior to any member, 
Wilson not excepted, now deputy fifth auditor, 
Treasury Department, Washington. G. H. G. 
Buttrick, born in Concord, Mass., clerk in 
Wheeler’s store, a young man of quick percep- 
tions, very ready in debate, and, at the begin- 
ning of the society perhaps the most polished 
speaker of all, but, lacking application, he did 
not improve; he removed to New York, and 
died soon after, about 1840. Edwin C. Morse, 
shoemaker then, subsequently an assistant-pay- 
master in the army and trial-justice of Middle- 
sex; Mr. Morse was six years younger than Wil- 
son, a young man of discriminating taste, keen 
intellect and solid judgment, whose speeches 
and compositions were always bright and effec- 
tive; he still resides in Natick, and is one of 
the most prominent citizens. J. W. Bacon, 
then fitting for college, since graduate of Har- 
vard, State Senator, and now judge of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court. G. M. Herring, 
late citizen of Farmington, N. H.; he has been, 
[have heard, Senator in the Legislature of that 
State, and collector of Internal Revenue; died 
last September at Farmington. F. Fiske, then 
fitting tor the Methodist ministry; that was 
the period when whig and ‘‘locofoco” alike de- 
clared that the abolitionists ‘‘must be put down,” 
and as Fiske was one of the despised negrophil- 
ists, and the only one in our club, he had to 
bear—which he did like a man and a Christian— 
the entire burden of the fight when ‘‘saving the 
Union” became in any form the topic of dis- 
cussion, and the rest of us repeated, parrot-like, 
the common denunciations of the abolitionists. 

These are all that stand out in my memory, 
after the lapse of forty years, as having taken a 
leading part. Wilson did not then distinguish 
| himself in reasoning from first principles when 
a question turned upon them; but let the topic 
be one of American history or politics, where 
tacts and recorded data, or the opinions of great 
men of the past could be used, and his strength 
was displaved. In that direction, on political 
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think Mann was superior. Al! the other mem- 


On the ends of the Vespucian bed-sheets are | bers of the society had had more school educa- 


printed in comely typography, or tastefully em- | 
metrical masterpieces of thatland. The sleep- 
er, awaking in the morning, and lifting up the 
margin of the sheet turned over from his neck, 
often whiles away the quiet dawn in perusing 
the lines there presented. 

These bed-sheets are made of exquisitely fine 
liner. by the Vespucian upholsterers, who, in 
their manufacture, select for the literary orna- 
ment only such poetic pieces as have already 
Attained a marked degree of successful approval 
from the public, 
upholstering pat 
terest by th 
each 


The new sheets issued by the 
lishers are examined with in- 
hy the Vespucian poets and poetesses, 
of whom is naturally hopeful that some 
one of hisser own effusions may 
ed with a reprint on the virgin pages. 

On the morning after my first lodging at the 
Mayor's I read on my bed-sheet a short poem 
of which the following (containing allusions, 
etc., Dot expected to be known to Veepacian 
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‘tion than Wilson, and some of us, young as we | P. M., in the ‘round room.” 


broidered, the most popular, poetic tid-bits or | Were, were critical in the use of language; not 


|merely his fluency in later years, but his gen- 


| of his sentences, grammatically and rhetorically, 
| Were in the main acquired then-and-there, or at 
least the foundation was laid for future improve- 
}ment. He was by nature exceedingly passion- 
| ate, and liked as little as any of us to have his 
| Statements doubted, his arguments refuted, or 
| his processes of reasoning ridiculed. He soon 
found, however, that—as Webster said on an 
| occasion rather more important than any in the 
|**Young Men’s Debating Society” of Natick— 
| there “were blows to take’as well as blows to 
| give,” and learned, as we all did, to curb the 
{temper aad strive to conquer by argument 
| rather than by invective. The ‘“*bull-dog” cour- 
| age and tenacity which in later years were to 
do him such glorious service, and old Massa- 
| chusetts such honor, were even then conspicu- 


| OUS 'Paits. 

At his instance, ‘Jefferson's Manual” was 
| adopted as the rule and guide of our **parlia- 
| Mentary” proceedings; and few contests arose | 

among us so strenuously and sometimes bitterly 
fought as those upon questions of order. The 
proceedings of our Legislature and of Congress | 


Similarity of 


were ransacked for precedents. The leading 
members of the society were called at different 
times to preside, and ro error, real or suspected, 
in ruling on points-of order escaped observation 
and severe criticism. ‘‘Appeals to the house” 
were frequent, and then would come ‘‘all the 
learning on the subject,” as Judge Story used 
to say iu the law-school. I really believe that, 
within two years from our first meeting, half-a- 
dozen at least of the members—varying in age 
from nineteen to twenty-four years—could have 
presided efficiently in either branch of the Leg- 
islature. In time, as the village became more 
populous, the debating society expanded into 
the ‘‘Lyceum,” the old meeting-house became 
the arena, and audiences of hundreds collected 
to hear the debates. The value of such an op- 
portunity for the development of his powers as 
a public speaker and debater, in the case of 
Henry Wilson, is obvious. Thus, by the winter 
of 1839-40, Wilson was fully prepared to meet 
the strongest “‘locofoco” orators in discussion 
of those questions on which the reélection or 
defeat of Martin VanBuren turned, and his 
powers were called into requisition, one of his 
opponents being (April 3, 1840) the late Amasa 
Walker. 

Of these events, which put Wilson in the 
path to political influence and eminence, I have 
no personal reminiscences, having already left 
Natick. What put him forward as a principal 
stump-speaker in the Harrison campaign of 
1840, as I was then told, was this: John C. Park 
and other Boston Whigs went out to East Need- 
ham to hold a meeting and deliver addresses. 
After they had concluded the audience began to 
call “Wilson!” ‘“‘Wilson!” ‘*Who is this Wil- 
son?” asked the Boston orators. ‘Oh, he isa 
shoemaker up here in Natick,” was the reply. 
Park had a well-deserved reputation as a very 
fine and effective speaker, and several earnest 
young Whigs, Wilson among them, had come 
down from Natick to hear him. After much 
hesitation the shoemaker obeyed the call. At 
first he made pretty hard work of it—abashed 
by the presence of the gentlemen from the city 
—but as he warmed up he became fluent and 
even eloquent. This was the man to send into 
the manufacturing and tarmers’ districts, was 
the conviction of Park and his companions. 
Wilson was so sent. The party leaders took 
him up as a servant; he made himself their 
master—or, perhaps better, he became their 
competitor and outstripped them in the race for 
political honors. Where are they now, when 
the nation wears mourning for its Vice-Presi- 
dent—the ‘‘shoemaker up here in Natick”? 

I see it stated that the personal influence of 
Mrs. L. M. Child made Wilson an abolitionist. 
I have doubts on this point. My home was in 
the southern part of the town, a few rods from 
Charles river, and that fine old gentleman, Mr. 
Francis, Mrs. Child's father, lived about as far 
from it on the other side. I had thus the good 
fortune, in 1836, in the must impressible period 
of youth, to be honored with the acquaintance of 
that admirable woman, and she soon made a 
convert of me. I smile now to think of the 
moral courage (as I then thought it) which it 
required of me to come out in the ‘debating 
society” on the side of Abolitionist Fiske, whom 
we had so jeered and so often ‘‘put down” a 
year before. Still, as Wilson had by this time 
been introduced into the family of Colonel 
Chester Adams, the leading political character 
of Natick, and its representative several years 
in the Legislature, who lived also near the river, 
he may have thus come under Mrs. Child’s per- 
sonal influence. At all events, he visited Wash- 
ington in 1836, and saw slavery there for himself. 
Standing by Williams’s slave-pen and gazing 
upon men, women and children collected for 
Southern markets, he there pledged himself to 
liberty. Of the original members of our de- 
bating society I think all, without exception, 
as we became old enough to vote, were anti- 
slavery Whigs; not so much because of sympa- 
thy for the slave—which, to be sure, was not 
wanting—as because of the influence of slavery 
on politics, the clew to which we found in that 
admirable chapter in Mrs. Child’s ‘‘Appeal,” 
bearing this or a similar title. Besides this, 
our young blood boiled at the arrogance and 
superciliousness even then displayed in Con- 
gress by the Southern politicians toward North- 
ern men—qualities of character which some of 
us had seen exhibited by Southern boys in 
Northern academies, whose conceit and assump- 
tion awakened our indignation, while their ig- 
norance excited our contempt; boys whose first 
business on coming North was to learn to speak 
English instead of ‘‘nigger.” 

A dozen years later Wilson had opportunity 
to feel for himself that arrogance—when he 
went South as member of the convention that 
nominated General Taylor for the presidency 
— before which so many Northerners had 
quailed. One would like to know how far his 
breaking with the Whig party then was the re- 
sult of a deliberate determination on principle, 
and in how far his action came from the impulse 
of the moment, chafed as he—the ‘‘mudsill”— 
was by Southern arrogance—how far reason 
governed his course and how far wrath. At all 
events the irrevocable step was taken, and on 
coming home his address to his constituents was 
a masterpiece. He was doubtless clear-sighted 
enough to see that anti-slavery would soon be 
the winning side; if not, it was still clearer that 
unless it should be he could no longer cherish 
dreams of playing a part in national politics. 
Principle, expediency, ambition, a fierce and 
bitter hatred of the Southern plantation-politi- 
cian, who had so long cracked his whip alike 
over his slaves and Northern doughfaces—all 
combined to push Wilson on. If the Whig 
party would not sustain him, try another; if the 
American party lacked courage, destroy it also. 
There was no turning back now. And so, in 
less than seven years after he hurled defiance 
in the faces of the slaveholders in the national 
convention, he sat in the United States Senate 
in Dariel Webster's seat, and met the pride of 
the plantation-owner with a pride as great and 
infinitely nobler—the pride of the working-man. 
Thus at last—at last—the time, for which so 
many had desired ‘‘with longings not to be ut- 
tered,” had come, when Massachusetts had two 
Senators in Congress, not to be intimidated by 
threats, not to be seduced by blandishments; a 
scholar and a laborer, who could and would 
meet Southern arrogance with Northern scorn, 
who could and would treat menace and intimi- 
dation with the contempt they deserved but had 
rarely received. In those years for an Ameri- 
can in a foreign land to read the speeches of 
Sumner and Wilson was to breathe once more 
the breath of life. 

As I sit here and think over Wilson's life as 
I have known it for forty years, all the strong 
and weak points in his character seem to have 
been as clearly comprehended by us in the little 
old school-house in 1835 as by a sorrowing na- 
tion now in 1876.— Advertiser. 





"MISCELLANY. — 


Wuose?— 
A little mound of earth alone, 
With matted, stunted grass o’ergrown, 
A lonely haunt in graveyard plot, 
By every tormer friend forgot, 
Yet stranger steps I could but choose 
Stay by that grave, not knowing whose! 
What need of sculptured stone to tell 
Who slept beneath was sleeping well? 
What need to know the sleepers name? 
To us or him ‘twas ail the same! 
Life’s story still I could pursue, 
Beside this grave, not knowing whose. 
“Dust to dust!” the end of earth, 
The end of dreams our life gives birth; 
The summing-up of all our fame, 
Was here, a mound-without a name! 
A matted sod, a lonely spot, 
By grieving friends at last forgot! 
Not knowing whose, what worth to us 
His name, his age or history ? 
| Did earth resound once with his crime, 
| Or mayhap with his deeds sublime ; 
What boots since o'er him hangs the pall 
Oblivion weaves and spreads for all? 
| One of the millions gone before, 
Whose steps are washed from off time’s shore; 
| A matted sod the only trace 
| That's left as landmark to his race, 
| Whene’er like me one comes to muse 
| Beside his grave, not knowing whose! 





A PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION IN JACKSON’S 

' Day.—In 1829 Caleb Atwater was sent to ar- 
| Tange a treaty with the Indians at Prairie du 
, Chien. He took his work to Washington, 
|where it was acted upon by the Senate, ap- 
| proved, and Mr. Atwater, being off duty, at- 
'tended the first levee of Old Hickory, which 
eecurred January 10, 1830, at three o'clock 

Here is the de- 
| scription of Mr. Atwater: Commodore Rogers 
' was there, dressed as plainly as any simple citi- 
zen, easy in his manner and unassuming. The 

lieutenants and midshipmen made all the dis- 

play they could. In the same way the officers 

| of the army appeared. The Secretary of War 


| and family were dressed in the neatest but plain- 
| est Manner. 


The secretary's lady, whose per- 
son is symmetry itself, neither needed nor wore 
anything but plain American calico for a dress, 
without a ruffle ora single ornament on her 
person. Her appearance bespoke a reliance on 
her aative beauty and her accomplishments; | 
nor was her reliance misplaced. ino sooner had 
she taken her piace, near the President’s family, 
than all the beauty and fashion in the room 
gathered around her. The gentlemen were all 
dressed alike, but our Western ladies unani- 
mously dressed in plain American calico, with- 
out anornament. The simplicity of their dress, 


their unaffected manner, their neatness, their | 
ease, grace and dignity, carried all betore them | 
like an electric shock. | The diamonds sparkled | 
in vain at that levee, and Western unadorned | 
neatness, modesty and beauty bore off the palm. | 
O ir Western ladies had felt some uneasiness | 
before the levee about the result, but their 


ON i nC gh arrestin 


friends agsured them correctly enough that re- 
publican simplicity would triumph over all 
crosses and diamonds. 


Tue Hits or tHe Lorp.—(By Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Gannett. )— 
God plowed, one day, with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep; 
The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all aleap; 
But that is the mountain’s secret, 
Aye hidden in his breast; 
**God’s peace is everlasting !” 
Are the dreamwords of their rest. 
He hath made them the haunts of beauty, 
The home elect of his grace; 
He spreadeth his mornings upon them, 
His sunsets lighten their face ; 
His thunders tread in music 
Of footfalls echoing long, 
And carry majestic greeting 
Around the silent throng. 
His winds bring messages to them, 
Wild storm-news from the main; 
They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 
Green tribes from far come trooping, 
And over the uplands flock ; 
He hath woven the hours together 
As a robe for his risen rock. 
They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for the flying-cloud, 
Homesteads for new-born races, 
Masterful, free and proud. 
The people of tired cities 
Come up to their shrines and pray ; 
God freshens again within them, 
As he passes by all day. 


And lo! I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all! 

This faith—that life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 

Are but God plowing his mountains; 
And those mountains yet shall be 

The source of his grace and freshness 
And his peace everlasting to me. 


Domestic Nursances.—‘ Pillow shams.” 
Do you know what they are? Did you ever try 
to lie down on them? They are hard, starchy 
things, with beautiful monograms embroidered 
all over them. They won’t fold up, but rustle 
and slip off of the bed on the floor; they are 
always ready for a launch into some place where 
they ought not to be. Back of them, as they 
are pinned on to the pillows, you can see the 
Sing Sing stripe of the vulgar ticking in which 
the imaginary goose-feathers are enclosed. 
Then, too, there is a broad, white, hard piece 
of embroidered linen, which goes across the 
bed, with a stiff, large monogram on it. This is 
also a ‘“‘sham,” and is always put on when 
strangers are coming into the room. It looks 
like a piece of fancy pie-crust. Oh, how a man 
hates these shams! how he flings them away 
when he is alone in the house, and tells the 
chambermaid never to bring them out while the 
wife and family are away! Why do women 
take such comfort with them? Why is the 
white counterpane so religiously guarded from 
the tired man when he wants to lie down, put 
don’t want to fold up this thick article into its 
lawful creases and put it away in the closet, and 
then take off the unmanageable ‘‘shams” and 
stow them away? ‘Then there are the tidies. 
They are always coming off on your head and 
shoulders. ‘‘Pick up the tidy, dear!” This is 
about the last word from madam as you leave 
the room. ‘‘Don’t put your head on the tidy.” 
This is the booming minute-gun of domestic 
danger when the cigar is lighted and the news- 
paper is opened, and the home circle for the 
evening is begun. Then there are the white 
dresses for the children. Of course they will 
play on their hands and knees, and will get 
soiled and marred with nursery warfare; of 
course the servants will complain of the big 
wash, and the quantity of starched clothes re- 
quired for the demands of the family wardrobe. 
‘Why not dress the children in colored clothes? 
why not put woolen articles on them such as 
Mrs. A——’s children wear?” ‘‘How queer 
you men talk! Don’t you know that Mrs. 
A—— doesn’t live on —— street, and doesn’t 
go with our set at all? How mortified I should 
feel if Mrs. B—— should call and see the chil- 
dren dressed in a different way from her own!” 
That is the way that talk goes on between the 
public realities of bills and the domestic shams 
of embroidered white dresses. ‘It is worse 
than wicked, my dear,” said Punch, the other 
day, representing a mother speaking to her little 
daughter; ‘it is worse than wicked—it is vul- 
gar.”—Appleton’s Journal. 


A Sprine Concert.—(By George Lunt.)— 


Hark! hark! I hear them sing! 
’Tis the carol of the spring; 

In the broad, gray branches swinging, 
The blackbirds—they are singing; 
And the bounteous air rejoices 

In the chorus of their voices; 
And the music of their trills 
Nature’s soul with rapture fills. 
Like the babble of the brooks, 
Stealing out from shady nooks, 
Over pebbles as they pass, 

Or among the tufted grass— 
Louder, clearer, yet as sweet, 
Their commingling quavers meet. 


Whence, oh, whence have they come? 
From what rugged, wintry home, 
That thus suddenly they bring 

These glad messages of spring? 
From the hollows of the rocks 

Come these sable-coated flocks ? 

Or, in the forest deep 

Have they shivered into sleep, 
Where the fir-tree or the pine 

Their thick boughs intertwine? 

Or where, under jutting eaves, 
Farmer’s barn a shelter leaves ? 

Or, from caverns of the earth 

Have they sprung to their new birth? 


And what are they saying, 

On those topmost branches swaying? 
Pouring such melodious notes 

From their hundred warbling throats ; 
‘*How is it with you, brother— 

With this sister and the other? 

Have you managed to keep warm 
Through the cold night and the storm? 
Chirrup, chirrup! let us sing, 

To salute this breath of spring; 
Hearts and voices swelling free 

At the tip-top pitch of glee; 

And in one great burst of mirth 

Hail to the newly-wakened earth, 
And the sunshine of this prime 

Of the coming summer time.” 


But I fear you early birds 

Are too early for such words 
Ot congratulations sweet, 

And, alas! must make retreat 
To the coverts where you lay 
Through the long, long wintry day ; 
To the bushes, caves and trees, 
And such haunts of little ease. 
But when the sharp spring blast 
Has blown its fill at last, 

Such ecstatic morning strain 
We will hope to meet again. 


— Boston Advertiser. 


Wir anp Humor. — ‘Hunting parties "— 
mothers with daughters to marry. 

There is one thing that don’t mind pinching, 
and that is snuff. 
When is a fowl’s neck like a bell? When it 
is wrung for dinner. 
A lawyer may be said to work like a horse 
when he draws a conveyance. 
The height of impudence — taking shelter 
from the rain in an umbrella shop. 
The man who can invent a lazier amusement 
than croquet will make his fortune. 
Love and a good dinner are said to be the 
only two things that change a man’s character. 
Sunday-school teacher—‘‘Annie, what must 
one do to be forgiven?” Annie—‘‘He must sin.” 
The loud tones in which some people appeal 
to reason imply that reason is a great distance 
from them. 
“I like your impudence,” said a pretty girl, 
when her sweetheart tried to kiss her. ‘None 
o’ your cheek,” quoth he, as he fought his way 
to the mouth of the crater. 
An inebriate recently fell and struck his nose 
against a barber’s pole. On being raised from 
the ground he asked, ‘‘What’n thunder ’zat wo- 
man wi’ striped stockings on got agin me ?” 
Relationships are rather far-fetched some- 
times, both in Ireland and Scotland. “Do you 
know Tom Duffy, Pat?” ‘Know him is it? 
Shure he’s a relation of mine! he once wanted 
to marry my sister Kate.” 
‘No, George,” she said, in response to his 
question, ‘‘it is not true that a string of new 
belt-buckles in a shop-window would make any 
woman lose a train; but,” she added, musingly, 
‘sometimes she might have to run a little.” 
George II., being informed that an impudent 
printer was to be punished for publishing a spu- 
rious royal speech, said that he hoped the pun- 
ishment would be light, because go far as he un- 
derstood either he liked the spurious one best. 
An ole woman, whose knowledge of geogra- 











phy was rather defective, on hearing some one 
say that an acquaintance of hers was not far- 
travelled, exclaimed, ‘‘Ma certy, ye're wrang 
there; he’s been owre a’ the Europes o’ Scot- 
land!” 

‘It is a vulgar error,” says an Irish corre- 
spondent, ‘‘to suppose that there are no Irish 
characters in Shakespeare. Does not Hamlet 





exclaim, ‘Now might I do it, Pat, now he is 
praying?” to say nothing of O'Thello, Cory 
O’Lanus, and the lady O'Phelia” ? 

‘‘Are you young ladies of the present day fit 
for wives?” asked a lecturer of his audience. 
“They are fit for husbands,” responded a femi- 
nine voice, ‘but the difficulty is you men are 
not fit for wives.” The applause was great, as 
was the discomfiture of the lecturer. 





ton.—In the accounts of the anniversary of the 
evacuation of Boston by the British (March 17, 
76) I have seen no reference made to one fact, 
which may be unknown to nine-tenths of the 
citizens of that historic city. I learned it some 
forty years ago, from an old resident of Dor- 
chester, who, though a boy at the time of the 
revolution, was ‘‘around,” as inquisitive gamins 
usually are when anything of interest is going 
on. He offered his services as minute-man 
after the battle of Lexington; but, being only 
sixteen years old, was rejected. He witnessed 
the conflict of Bunker’s Hill from a roof on the 
Boston side, and saw the British dead brought 
over and buried in the cemetery at the corner of 
Tremont and Boylston streets. He was in the 
city during its nine-months’ siege by the conti- 
nentals, and told me many incidents that oc- 
curred on that occasion, which, while they in- 
terested his boyish mind, were not of sufficient 
importance to crowd the pages of history. I 
will herein mention only one of them: It is 
generally known that the enemy, when. their 
stay in Boston became no longer possible, en- 
deavored to secure an understanding with Wash- 
ington that they should not be molested in their 
evacuation of the town. In consequence of 
their accompanying threats of burning the place 
in case they were annoyed, Washington made 
no formal answer; but permitted the prevalence 
of a report that he would not tread upon their 
heels too closely. Distrustful, however, of the 
Americans, preparations of combustibies at va- 
rious places were made by the British for in- 
stant conflagration in case of necessity; and on 
the eve of their departure all the blacksmiths 
they could command were set at work mat ufac- 
turing ‘‘crow-feet”—an implement used by the 
Scotch against the English cavalry in the battle 
of Culloden—so contrived that one of the three 
sharp prongs of which it consists will point up- 
ward in whatever way it may be thrown down. 
As the retiring foemen marched down King’s 
(now State) street, the rear guard strewed these 
articles broadcast from curt to curb, asa greater 
security against pursuit during their embarka- 
tion. But the spectators who lined the streets 
rushed in and picked them up by handfuls and 
apronfuls. My informant told me that he se- 
cured some half-a-dozen, all but one of which 
he had given away to curious correspondents. 
The remaining one he avowed he should never 
part with, but only exhibit to his visitors. Going 
to his secretary, he produced a tarnished old tin 
box in which he kept the memorial. It was 
rudely made of nail-rod iron, and the points 
were about two inches in length and quite sharp. 
In their production the makers, it seemed, had 
their labor for their pains, since the citizens and 
the army were but too glad to be rid of the *‘red- 
coats” on the easiest terms. I have never no- 
ticed any public mention of the above facts, save 
what I made to a Boston journal, years ago; 
but it may be worthy of renewed mention at this 
commemorative time.—#. W. B. Canning, in 
Springfield Republican. 


“Tom Patne.”—Among the centennial events 
there is one that should not be forgotten, yet 
will not gladly be remembered, because it is as- 
sociated with a nume which is as generally dis- 
tasteful as any in our history. In the winter of 
a hundred years ago was published the famous 
pamphlet, ‘‘Common Sense,” which crystallized 
into fixed purpose the wishes and hopes for in- 
dependence which filled the colonial mind. The 
author was Thomas Paine—a very conspicuous 
figure in his time, but generally known to us as 
Tom Paine the infidel. One little boy whom 
the ‘‘Kasy Chair” well knew heard his name 
first upon a raw wintry day in a New England 
town, when his attention was attracted by the 
firing of guns, and he asked what they were for. 
The reply was in substance that some disrepu- 
table people were celebrating Tom Paine’s birth- 
day. The tone implied that he was a dreadtul 
reprobate. But surely Tom Paine had done 
some good service. He wrote ‘*Commou- 
Sense,” and published itin the dark hour of th- 
revolution. It was a wholly unselfish service, 
for he took out no copyright; and even in those 
days, among a colonial population of three mil- 
lions only, poor and in the midst of exhausting 
war, there were a hundred thousand copies of the 
pamphlet sold. 
and Jefferson hailed him as a public benefactor. 
But among later Americans his name was al- 
ways mentioned with horror and disdain. It is 
agreed that no single cause was more effective 
in producing the Declaration of Independence 
than his ‘‘Common-Sense.” Yet, sixteen years 
ago, when a portrait of Paine was offered to the 
city of Philadelphia, to be hung in the hall 
where the Declaration was adopted and signed, 
it was declined. A likeness of Tom Paine, the 
infidel, must not hang among the august shades 
of the fathers. Yet the religious views of ‘Tom 
Paine” were essentially those of ‘‘Tom Jeffer- 
son.” whose name will be saluted as among the 
most illustrious of this illustrious year. 

The feeling about Paine in the beginning of 
the century was largely political. When Jef- 
ferson was President he invited Paine to come 
to this country from France, where he had nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotine, and he arrived in 
October, 1802. His friends gave him public 
dinners. fis opponents said that Tom Paine 
and Tom Jefferson ought to dangle from the 
same gallows. For even in that golden age of 
the republic, to which so many sighing imagina- 
tions revert from the corruption of this age of 
brass and iron upon which we have fallen, there 
was some warmth of party feeling and expres- 
sion. When Paine came to New York he stop- 
ped at the old City Hotel, on Broadway, just 
north of Trinity church. And inquisitive little 
Laurie Todd, or Grant Thorburn, heard one 
day that the great sinner was standing at the 
door of the hotel, and he ran out with some 
friends to see him. But Mr. Paine had gone to 
his room. The Scotchman was not to be foiled, 
and he asked a servant who was sweeping the 
hall if Mr. Paine was at home. Hearing that 
he was, Thorburn pushed on, and was shown 
into a large room where the table was set for 
breakfast. One gentleman was writing, another 
reading the newspaper, and at the farther end 
of the room stood a long, lank, coarse-looking 
figure warming his hind-quarters before the 
fire. The intruder asked tor Mr. Paine. The 
figure by the fire replied that his name was 
Paine. Thorburn put out his hand, which 
Paine tvok, and the little Scotchman said he 
had called from mere curiosity. Mr. Paine re- 
plied that he was very glad to satisfy it. Upon 
which Thorburn made a bow “‘like a goose duck- 
ing his head under water,” walked out, and shut 
the door, while all the gentlemen in the room 
burst into a laugh, which he heard all the way 
to the door. He did not care; he had seen the 
great man. But he had to pay for the pleasure. 
The great city was a small town then, and the 
story of the interview grew as it was repeated. 
Thorburn was clerk of the Scotch Presbyterian 
church in Cedar street, and if he had hobnob- 
bed with Voltaire—as Voltaire was then gener- 
ally esteemed—or had sworn eternal friendship 
with David Hume, he could not have struck his 
brethren with greater horror. The Kirk Ses- 
sion took alarm. A special meeting was called, 
and Grant Thorburn was suspended from psalm- 
singing for three months because he had shaken 
hands with Tom Paine. 

Doubtless, Paine has been very harshly treat- 
ed. His honesty cannot be doubted. His po- 
litical views were those of the men of his time 
whom we most reverence, and his religious 
opinion did not differ from those of many men 
whom we most highly honor. He was not an 
infidel in the ordinary sense, for his ‘‘Age of 
Reason” was written to oppose atheism. His 
misfortune was that he had no tact, and the very 
vigor and simplicity of mind and style which 
made ‘‘Common-Sense” and ‘‘The Rights of 
Man” such efficient political pamphlets, made 
his religious treatise, the ‘‘Age of Reason,” 
fatal to his reputation. In the first he trench- 
antly expressed a great and powerful opinion. 
In the last he came into collision with it, and it 
crushed him.— George William Curtis, in Har- 
per’s Mayazine. 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & OO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMVIURE, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. 
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Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 

uality. by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nes. 32 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
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An Inotpent oF THE EvacuaTIONn oF Bos- | 


Washington, Franklin, Adams. 
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MRS. FLYNT’S | 
IMPROVED 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND OHILDREN, 


is constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fully met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garment beautiful i 
its simplicity, without bones, steels or clasps, and 
which is as admirably adapted to the wants of large, 
oon re as raged of more delicate habit. Hun- 

(18 have alreac en tes! ive ‘ 
pote tan ey y ted and given wonderful 
&@- MRS. Frynt also calls attention to her “ 
¢ ] cal n perfect 
WEATHER PROTEC TOR, which is the only 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bottom of skirts, upon 
tone ae a and clean as when she started from 
>. € above garment she is prepared to furnish 
at prices to conform to the times. = ? . 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157-Tremont Street. 
_ april tf 


PH, 
BY REV. H. M. DEXTER, D.D., 


“AS TO ROGER WILLIAMS” 


and his Banishment from the Massachusetts Planta- 
tion. An exhaustive discussion of the matters con- 
cerning Roger Williams, the Baptists, the Quakers 
and religious liberty in the early history of New Eng- 
lard, with nearly six hundred notes. 

Printed on large paper. A limited number of cop. 
ies for sale by the Booksellers. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, 
Treasurer Cong’! Pub. Society. 


FURNITURE 


SUMMER HOUSES 


VERY CHEAP, 


—AT— 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Successors of Beal & Hfooper. 
mchls it 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 
Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 

Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 

and Counter Scales, for sale at our Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


mceh4t FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High S%t., oe 
m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
mch4 tf 





L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES mMADE TO ORDER 
594 Washington Street, Boston. 
apr8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 
__INSURANOE. _ 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOW. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


tf 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873......... $13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 


Leaving...-eseeeeeees «++» $12,539,416.98 

As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 

holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 

wealth, 

Amountat risk......000 ceeeeeee+e$62,595,608.00 

Policies mae my Sums from $100 
to 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $211,771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Lor; 
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CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. | 


Local Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
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BANKERS. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


mission in this and other Cities. tf mar4 


~ CHOICE GOODS! 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1545 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 

ALES, Etec., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
Mae PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tl meché 


Permanent Carbon Photographs. 
Vo more Spotting or Fading. 





After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
jor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


\ SHEBTINGS, 


STRONG AND RELIABLE, 


Best Irish, Scotch, French and Belgian 
makes, all widths, up to three yards wide, 


aprl 





prices from 87 cents upwards. These goods 


have been largely reduced, and never were 


so cheap as now. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 Tremont Street. 


DA 


Preparatory to Relinquishment of Retail 
Business. 


FARMING TOOLS 


Of the latest improvements produced in the factories 
of this company. 


CARDEN TOOLS 


Of the best kinds and quality. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Raised expressly by the most celebrated growers of 
Europe and America. 


Prices Guaranteed Lower than can 
be Obtained from Others. 


Inquiries in person and by letter solicited. 
Spacious Exhibition Hall. Open through- 
out the week for display of goods and the 
pleasure of visitors. 

If possible, call and examine goods now 
offered, securing benefit of opporiunity for 
splendid bargaius before making engage- 
ments elsewhere. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall, over the Market. 
BOSTON. 


1876. TB. &C. 1876. 


New Importations 
FINE 
CARPETS 
For Spring Sales! 


Stock complete in every Department 


Particular attention is catl- 
ed to Choice Specialties in 
aul grades of goods. 


TORREY, BRIGHT & GAPEN. 


350 WASHINGTON STREET, 


ANOKSON & C0, 
SPRING STYLES 


—OF— 


GENTS’ DRESS HATS, 


Young Men’s Hats 
Of the Latest and Leading Styles. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


AMIDON & DUNLAP HATS. 
CANES 


—AND— 


Silk Umbrellas 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


JACKSON & CO., 


HATTERS, 
59 Tremont Street, Boston. 





NEW NAPLES 
Maccaroni, 


OF OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
12 1.2 and 25 Ib. Boxes. 
FOR SALE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


—BY— 


NA.PLERGE & OO,, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH & LYNN 
RAILROAD, 


Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street. 





Leave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- 
vere, Revere anee ove at 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, A.M., 
sf 


12 M.—1, 2 3, 4. 5,6. -M. A:d for East Boston 
at 745 P.M. RETURNING, leave LYNN at 6, 7,8, 9, 
10,11 A.M.,12 M.—1,2 3, 4, 5, 6,7 P.M. And from 


East Boston at 5.45 A.M. 
SUNDAYS — Leave BOSTON at 9,10,1) A.M 


RETURNING—Leave LYNN at. 10, 11 A.M.. 12 M 


at No. 32 Equitable Build- 


to stock are now ready for 
signature. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-B8EDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mare 


FREEMAN, 
CAREY 
& CO., 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
NEW NUMBER. 


317 Washington Street, 


Call particular attention to 


A NEW LOT 


SPRING OVERCOITS, 


Made from the FINEST ENGLISH MELTONS, 
DIAGONALS, and SILK MIXTURES, cut in latest 


315 & 


style. 
Owing W the very dull season, we had the best 
Custom Coat Makers in Boston make all this work, 


and will guarantee it equal to the finest made to 
order in Boston. 


Prices from S12 to $2%. 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 
315 & 317 WASHINGTON STREET. 


UW ASSACHUSETTS 


Centennial Medal, 
IN GOLD AND ENAMEL, 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE 
Souvenir of 1876. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DESIGN 
Price S10. 


Now Ready, and for Sale for the Benefit of 
the Centennial Fund. 


CROSBY & FOSS, 


No. 444 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CEO. LYON & CO. 


We have succeeded in obtaining a large assort- 
ment of seasonable and recent style SUITINGS AND 
TROWSERINGS at much below the gold cest of im- 
portation. These, together with the balance of our 
own importation, we shall make up to “rder ata 
LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices, 
ployment to our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red, d the 
price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on our White 


GEORGE LION & (0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS. 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


- SELF-LIGHTING 
GAS BURNER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM, 


The lighting instantly accomplished when the gas 
is turned on—avoiding the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition ana for sale at the Gas Fixture store of 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street 
Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 


ive em- 








Spacious 
Chambers 


The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most suc essful of 
the kind in the United States. continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the mo-t supertor advantages 
for obtaining a theroughly practical Business Edu- 
cation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of it= graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 
As there is no class system cech ~tudent receives 
separate instruction. Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular. 
Gi. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


deaiers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 


NEW BOOK ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 


FILTH DISEASES, 


AND ‘'TITEIR PREVENTION. 
BY JOLIN SIMON, M.D., FO R.C.S. 
Printed under the direction of the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts. imo Cloth, @L. 

If the practical suggestions made therein were 
acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives | ow an- 


nually doomed to destruction would be saved, aud 
the health and comfort of the people greatly increas: 
ed.—Dr. Henry I. Bowditch 

PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 18 Tremont St. 
BOSTON, 3 
For sale by all booksellers. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 


BY P. J. PROUDHON. 
Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Worke, 
BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 

And coutaining as a Frontispiece 
A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 
Translated froa the French by BrENv. R. TucKEeR. 


This —the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works—is a larve octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
printed in large new type ou heavy vwoned paper. 
The Indes says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake’s 
incomparable book. this new volume will greatly en- 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Price in Cloth, bevelied edges........ $3.50. 
* Full Calf, biue, giit edgze....... 6.50. 





All orders should be addre-sed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


POLGIIKEEPSIE, 


BRIDGE COMPANY. 


The office of the Company is 





ing. 
The books for subscription 


The contract for building the Bridge is 


signed, and all information concerning it 
can by interested parties be obtained of 


E. R. ANDREWS, 


Financial Agent. 


NEW BOOK. 


THE ARAB AND THE TURKS! 


Their Origin and History, their Religion, their Impe- 
rial Greatness, and their Cond tion at the present 
time, with chapters on the other non-Chri-tian Tribes 
of Western . 


sia. By EDSON IL. CLARK. Clear, 








oie 
M.—1.2. 3.4,5,6 P.M. And for East Boston at 7 P.M. 


1, 2. 3, 4,5,6 P.M. And from East Boston at 8.30 A.M 
HENRY BREED, Supt. 





concise, graphic, full of information, most seasona- 


ble. Price $1.50. MOSES H. SARGENT. 
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